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This will last all of a 


minute and a half, won't it Judson ? 


Judson: Yes sir, and it was quite a trick to 


make it as spectacular as it is! 


Chairman: But it won't be anything but a 
lot of burnt sticks in the morning—and 


burnt sticks won't build up a steady demand 


for our dealers. 

What we want is consistent advertising, month-in 
and month-out, and don’t tell me we can’t afford it. 
If you've ever taken a look 
at a magazine like RED- 
BOOK, you know how eco- 
nomically we can tell our 
story to 1,800,000 young 
families. 


REDBOOK families 


have a record of purchasing that would give any busi- 
ness a real boost. They buy nearly 90,000,000 cans of 
coffee a year over 250,000,000 packages of 
gelatin desserts, just to mention a couple of products. 

And if you're worried about our budget, you need 
only $36,000 to tell our story to 1,800,000 REDBOOK 
families in 2/3 pages every month in the year. That's 
real advertising to our dealers! 


Don't forget REDBOOK families are regular buy- 


ers! Let's tell ‘em regularly! 


REDBOOK 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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It tells the Who? What and Where? 
of Buying Preferences in Philadelphia 


Full of up-to-the-minute facts about the great 
Philadelphia market — information you can 
get nowhere else — The Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin 1948 Consumer Analysis is now ready for 
distribution. 

In this third annual survey, you get the 
specific facts and figures you need if you are 
selling or planning to sell consumer goods 
in Philadelphia today. Questionnaires were 
personally placed in a scientific cross-section 
of 5036 representative Philadelphia families. 


Here are the major classifications of the survey: 


FOODS ° SOAPS AND CLEANSERS 


DRUGS ¢ COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 
AUTOMOTIVE « HOMES AND EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


GENERAL BUYING HABITS 


The 159 questions asked — and answered — 
cover 5928 brands of products! 


Nowhere in the country has a similar con- 
sumer study been made in a market as large 
as this. And this documented information 
is free to business organizations! Just use 
your business letterhead and write: Adver- 
tising Department, The Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Ask for your copy 
of “The Philadelphia Bulletin 1948 Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Philadelphia Market.” 


Other Markets. In addition to Phila- 
delphia, similar Consumer Analysis Mar- 
ket Surveys may now be obtained from 
newspapers in 11 other markets. These 
are standardized so that accurate com- 
parisons can be made. This gives manu- 
facturers and agencies comparable infor- 
mation about 12 important markets. 
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Your biggest market— 
where TOWN and FARM meet! 


Everybody talks about the big farm income—not 
everybody does enough about it. Everybody knows 
about the big farm market . . . how many really know 
where it is, how big it is, WHAT IT MEANS TO THE 
NATION’S PROSPERITY—AND YOURS? 


There is just one place to find the full, sensational 
answer...look in the towns where the farmer 
spends his money. 


There you'll see one-half of the nation, living in cen- 
ters of twenty-five thousand and less, and on their 
feeder farms. There you'll see more than half your own 
best dealers . . . groceries, drug stores, hardware, auto, 
gas and electrical merchants. There you'll see busi- 
ness humming—as never before. 


OUR GRASS ROOTS ECONOMY IS WAKING 
UP AND CATCHING UP... EMERGING AS THE 
GREAT NEW MARKET OPPORTUNITY OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


For money has come to Main Street in the last seven 
years, just as it has come to the farmers. And 20 
MILLION FAMILIES BUY ON MAIN STREET— 
more than half the population of the country. 20 
million families bank on Main Street. And thousands 
of new processing plants and factories witness the 
decentralization of industry into these smaller, saner, 
more productive centers. 


What does that mean to your Main Street 
dealers? 


Retailing is the biggest business on Main Street. 
Today Main Street merchants are thriving on farm 
families whose bumper incomes are matched by their 
pent-up desire for better living. And don’t forget, 
farming, America’s biggest business, spends billions 
every year for farm machinery and supplies—nearly 
all of it at retail. 


Farmers are not the only ones who are creating 
wealth among the families on Main Street. Most 
of the people who shop there live there. Millions 
of them are employed by Main Street industries, 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST in the Country—with 
2,700,000 subscriber-families 


and more and more industries are moving to Main 
Street all the time. Payrolls are larger —pay- 
checks fatter. 


If you are aware of the far reaching scope of these 
changes since 1943, then you should be aware 
of other, equally significant changes. You should 
know that revitalized, vigorously edited, splendidly 
printed PATHFINDER has become the favorite news 
magazine of market town merchants, professional 
men, wage earners. That its circulation has grown 
from 400,000 to over 1,000,000 in three years, mak- 
ing it the second largest news magazine. And that its 
advertising revenue reflects this trend with more than 
a million dollar increase. 


You should know that more of the nation’s pros- 
perous farm families buy FARM JOURNAL than buy 
any other magazine—enough to give it the 4th largest 
magazine audience in America and an increase from 2 
million to 8 million in advertising revenue since 1942. 
You know that these two publications together 
are pouring 4,800,000 copies a month into this 
closely integrated, deeply united town-and-farm 
economy. 


More and more leading businesses are learning 
these facts. The radical change in the market value 
of farm and Main Street families demands an equally 
radical change in magazine advertising thinking, if 
selling messages are to be distributed among better 
customers of better retailers in proportion to their 
number and buying power. 


No longer can you be content with putting 211 sell- 
ing such messages against a good outlet in the city 
and only 141 against an equally good outlet in a Main 
Street town. You'll need to expand and shift to meet 
these new customers BOTH on Main Street and the 
farm. Our magazines are one way—the biggest, and, 
we naturally think, the best way. But even we don’t 
get all of them. To do the opportunity justice, you'll 
want to take us and add more, too! 


. Pathfinder 


\ America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine; 
i) Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, President 
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Lead-getting direct mail is a breed all its own when it comes 


to ferreting out sales. For inquiry-producing letters, folders 
and booklets can be carefully planned and written to tell 
you who and where your prospects are — and when they’re 
most apt to be sold. Something you'll especially want to 


know in the competitive days ahead. 


Best part of mail lead-getters, perhaps, is their price. 
Though it’s difficult to total up salesmen’s time-savings, 
it’s a matter of record that sales lead campaigns are strictly 
low-cost investments. Witness the recent case of a typical 
Dickie-Raymond client, whose promotion cost $1.23 per 


lead — each of which was worth $104.53 in traceable sales. 


Of course, results like these take techniques — such as 
Dickie-Raymond has tested and retested during 25 years 
of specializing in direct advertising approaches. So if you’re 
looking for leads that pay off, why not benefit from our 


long experience? Write on your business letterhead 


for a copy of “THINGS EVERY SALES EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT DICKIE-RAYMOND.” 
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Any evening. Any Sunday. Local department 
stores visit Washingtonians via The Star. 
Local merchants know local reading habits. 
They know they’re welcome. Next day they 
read the results of their visits on the surest 


scoreboard of all—the cash register. 


The Star’s Evening and Sunday total for 
department store advertising in 1947 was 
5,587,568 lines—far more than the next high- 
est local paper. Advertisers who follow the 
lead of Washington department stores capital- 


ize on a good Washington habit. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
Represented nationally by 

Dan A. Carroty, 110 E. 42nd St., NYC 17 

Tue Joun E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Albuquerque KOB NBC 
Beaumont KFDM ABC 
Boise KDSH CBS 
Buffalo WGR CBS 
Charleston, S. C. WCSC CBS 
Columbia, S. C. WIS NBC 
Corpus Christi KRIS NBC 
Davenport Wwoc NBC 
Des Moines WHO NBC 
Denver KVOD ABC 
Duluth WDSM ABC 
Fargo WDAY NBC 
Ft. Worth-Dallas WBAP ABC-NBC 
Honolulu-Hilo KGMB-KHBC CBS 
Heuston KX YZ ABC 
Indianapolis WISH ABC 
Kansas City KMBC-KFRM CBS 
Louisville WAVE NBC 
Milwaukee WMAW ABC 
Minneapolis-St. Paul WTCN ABC 
New York WMCA IND 
Norfolk WGH ABC 
Omaha KFAB CBS 
Peoria-Tuscola WMBD-WDZ CBS 
Portland, Ore. KEX ABC 
Raleigh WPTF NBC 
Roanoke WDBJ CBS 
San Diego KSDJ CBS 
St. Louis KSD NBC 
Seattle KIRO CBS 
Syracuse WFBL CBS 
Terre Haute WTHI ABC 
Television 

Fort. Worth-Dallas WBAP-TV 

New York WPIX 

St. Louis KSD-TV 
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F you are selling your product in every 

city, town and hamlet in the U. S., 
and if your sales in every market are now 
100% of that market’s final potential, 
and if you can foresee no possibility of 
change—then our headline, above, is 
certainly not true for you. 
For everybody else, however, spot radio 
(Bull’s-Eye Radio) is the most economi- 
cal medium in the field of consumer 
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advertising, and we think we can prove 
it to you. 

Give us the facts about your present ad- 
vertising activity, and see if we can’t 
come up with some suggestions. After six- 
teen years as pioneer radio (and tele- 
vision) station representatives, working 
with many of the finest stations and most 
successful advertisers in the nation, we 
knew some things you'll be glad to hear. 


HIRS, INC. 


Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives 
Since May, 1932 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DETROIT 
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MUGGED & SUITED: ONE-THOUSANDTH SECOND 


So you'd rather wake up at Sixth and Main in your 
red snuggies than be measured for a new suit? Well, you 
needn't take to a barrel; the camera has come to your 
rescue. A new invention, which is all set to revolutionize 
the clothing and suit business and make you the best 
dressed man on the block, has been perfected. It’s called 
PhotoMetric and it will make those tedious measuring- 
bees, formerly necessary in ordering a suit, as old-fash- 
ioned as high button shoes. Under this new process the 
customer—you—merely walks into his haberdashery, se- 
lects his fabric and styling features, spends a few minutes 
in the store’s PhotoMetric room while his photographic 
model is created. A few weeks later, without a single try- 
on or fitting, he—or you—receives a perfectly-fitting suit! 


Up until 1830—since you think you’ve been having it 
so tough—a guy who wanted a new suit had to stand up 
for hours to get it. Suits, in the “good old days” were 
practically built on the customer. The job of measuring 
and designing were integrated with manufacture to a 
point where tailors actually measured and designed as the 
suit developed. It took hours to produce the suit, with the 
guinea pig (in the form of the customer) standing on a 
platform during the whole proceedings. No wonder they 
made clothes that lasted! 


Later, when the pressure of time and the cost of labor 


PUSH BUTTON FITTING nine optical mirrors relay 
views of customer to PhotoMetric camera. Two pictures are 
taken providing a working model for all key measurements. 


made custom tailoring impractical on any broad scale, 
there was an early atttempt to mass-produce suits for the 
public. Believe it or not, the thing met with wholesale 
opposition. The public was used to selecting his material ; 
the manufacturer, on the other hand, obviously couldn’t 
produce a suit which would fit every man in every fabric 
pattern. He was forced to enter the field of speculative 
inventory by selecting, months before the time of a sched- 
uled sale, a limited number of fabric patterns which he 
hoped would be best-sellers. 


Of course, in the years between then and now, the 
manufacturer has reduced his odds to almost nothing. 
He’s learned what sells, what styles are most popular. 
But he has never been able to compensate for the vagaries 
of the individual form-divine. When the producer runs 
up a carload of, say, 38 Regulars, he must turn them out 
to a form—a man who is a perfect 38 Regular. But if 
your left shoulder droops, if you are two inches larger in 
the, uh, posterior than Mr. Perfect 38 Regular, you’re not 
going to look so perfect in the new suit. Well, back to 
Photo Metric. 


PhotoMetric, a huge machine built around four optical 
mirrors and a special camera, is a development of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. (This marks the first time in history 
that science has ever entered the field of fitting clothing. ) 
The machine produces such pin-point accuracy that eye- 
guesswork in measuring the human form is entirely eli- 
minated, along with all try-ons and basic alterations. In 
one-thousandths of a second the camera photographs, on 
a single negative, four separate views of the customer. 
Even if you get nervous before a camera it won't matter. 
(You're not being measured for a shroud—only a suit.) 
These four views—front, rear, profile and overhead—are 
you as you appear in an optical mirror. These views are 
then projected onto a measuring screen at a predetermined 
scale and provide a working model from which the tailors 
get all measurements required for cutting the suit. 
Simple? This model, incidentally, unerringly exposes any 
peculiarities of your form, posture or stance. You'll prob- 
ably never face a more exacting audience. 


Aside from all this convenience to you, PhotoMetric 
opens up a lot of interesting possibilities to clothing houses. 
First, it will reduce inventory costs. Second, it makes 
available to the man in the smallest town, the talents of 
the best stylists and tailors in principal clothing centers 
without the customer ever leaving his home town or the 
tailor ever leaving his work bench. It offers the customer 
the advantage of simply telephoning the store which has 
his PhotoMetric measurements and ordering a suit— 
which will fit him perfectly when it is ready. 


In other words, PhotoMetric is full of surprises. But 
one of the more surprising aspects about the machine con- 
cerns its inventor. His name is Henry Booth, and he’s 
president of Amalgamated Textiles Limited. He came 
to this country as a mechanic's helper for Otis Elevator 
Co., in 1916. None of that is very surprising. But this is: 
He’s the grandson of the founder of the Salvation Army! 
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“Only a moving camera can measure stars . . . or markets!” 


“The present is but a razor’s edge 
between our future and our past!” 


Take “NOW” firmly in your calipers, to measure its meaning and 
extent. . . . Before you can read the figures off it withers and shrinks 
into the past! 

An idea only for philosophers? But no! The most practical of men, 
seeking to base judgment more on facts, are discovering a new dimen- 
sion for research .. . 

THE DIMENSION: time—the past and the present! . . . THE OBJECT: 
a perspective, projectable into the future. . . . THE METHOD: contin- 
uing research. Whether the problem is political sentiment, or public 
attitudes, or the standing of a product, business is finding that the 
research methods which reveal trends have the greatest significance 
... the greatest usefulness! 


To the research professional this is not news. But the rapidly in- 
creasing use of continuous research by American leaders IS news... 
and a good portent for wiser planning in the future. 


“‘Where should the research man sit?” 

“To whom should he report?”’ _ “ 

“Through what channels can he get 
action?” .. . These are some of the 
provocative questions answered in a 


new JWT memorandum just released. el 
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From the days of the first house-to-house in- 
terviews, the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has insisted on facts as a basis for the imagi- 
native presentation of selling ideas. 


Today the process is both broadened and 
deepened: Top minds in statistics analyze 
marketing facts. Resident JWT interviewers 
in 132 cities make double-quick field checks 
on trade or product facts. Independent re- 
search organizations are engaged to make 
periodic surveys. And the unique JWT Con- 
sumer Panel gives clients a continuing pic- 
ture of buying trends in 5000 individually 
chosen homes. 


The quotations here are from a new mem- 
orandum, “Getting the Most Out of Mar- 
keting Research”? by Dr. Vergil Reed, As- 
sociate Director of Research, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Write for your copy 
to 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Twenty-two other fully-staffed offices 
in strategic cities around-the-world. 
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Yes, sir... you meet 
your customers at their 
LOCAL community 
level ... when you use 
the low cost 
quarter million net paid 

of the 


NEWARK NEWS 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


MUSIC FOR AUNT MINNIE 


Have you ever received what started in the mails as 
an album of recordings and emerged from the package 
a reasonable facsimile of black Lux? Lots of people 
have. No matter how carefully the music dealer wraps 
your recordings, no matter how many yards of cotton 
batting or excelsior he packs around ‘them, chances are 
the recordings will never get to you intact. In fact, 
many dealers refuse to mail recordings unless the cus- 
tomer takes full responsibility for any breakage. 


It happened to a gentleman with the romantic-sound- 
ing name of C. Esteban Valencia. Mr. V. happens to 
love music. But when he had $25 worth of recordings 
mailed to him at his home in Westboro, Mass.,: from 
Boston and saw the discord that emerged from the crate, 
he decided to put in some plain and fancy thinking on 
the subject. Now he believes he has the problem neatly 
solved—and of course he plans to make a little lettuce 
from his solution. He tells us you can now send a gift 
album of musical records any place in the U. S. without 
worrying about possible breakage or mailing loss. 


For Mr. Valencia took it upon himself to start the 
new National Record Delivery Association, which is 
similar in set-up to the already existing Florists’ Asso- 
ciation since it will wire gift records to other music 
dealers throughout the country. 


Before he set up his new business, however, Mr. 
Valencia made a poll of the record dealers throughout 
the country on the desirability of such an Association. 
Of his respondents, better than 90% lyrically replied 
that they thought he had a symphony of an idea. Natu- 
rally: Their business will increase, as far as gift albums 
are concerned, when people aren’t afraid of what will 
happen to the gift in transit. With this backing Valencia 
drew up his corporation and started activities. 


Actually, National Record’s operations aren’t due to 
get under way until September of this year. Mr. Valen- 
cia is allowing himself that much time to complete the 
signing up of Association members from coast to coast. 
But he reports that response is terriflc. The first show- 
ing of the operations of the Association was made at 
the Music Industry Trade Show during the middle of 
June at the Palmer House in Chicago. The first Asso- 
ciation News, a pamphlet, will be published in July. 
In addition to news of record releases, it will also con- 
tain a membership list. 


Enrolling as a member of National Record Delivery 
Association is as easy as walking into the nearest record 
dealer’s shop and telling him you want Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song sent to your Aunt Minnie tomorrow after- 
noon. All that’s really necessary is to hand over your 
name to the record dealer; he writes it on a special West- 
ern Union blank, collects your money, and voila! you’re 
a member in good standing and Aunt Minnie gets the 
Spring Song. On the receiving, or Aunt Minnie end, 
another Association member receives the wire and delivery 
instructions and delivers the goods to Auntie. He then 
sends a receiving form to the Association at the end of 
the month in order to collect his share of the booty. 


The Association doesn’t restrict itself to records alone. 
You can make it anything from a portable radio to a 
grand piano. And the major recording companies are 
so enthused over the idea that they’re supplying advance 
information on waxings for the Association News. 
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Use The Indianapolis NEWS 
and reach Hoosiers when they read! 


Every MARKET has its own reading and buying habits. National 


advertisers have learned that in Indianapolis and the 33 surrounding 


counties, the people prefer evening newspapers and respond to the advertis- 


ing they carry. The Indianapolis News is by long 
odds the dominant evening newspaper in a city 
with an effective buying income 63.5% above the 
national average. Its readers believe in The News 
and its advertisers. Take advantage of sales-pro- 


ducing reader influence of The Indianapolis News. 


DAN A. CA 
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L, 110 E. 42nd St., New Yor 


FIRST ‘IN DAILY ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN READER RESPONSIVENESS 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1] «© JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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ew study reveals that LIFE 


or the past ten years the Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences 
F (CSMA) supervised by the Magazine Audience Group* has furnished 
advertisers with up-to-date information about the number of people 
who read the leading weekly magazines. 

Since the family group is such an important purchasing unit, many 
advertisers have asked if LIFE could translate the CSMA individual 
audience figures in terms of family readership. 


So, even before the completion of CSMA No. 9 last fall, the M.A.G. 


Are you concentrating enough of your adver- 
tising investment in LIFE to cultivate fully 
the great sales opportunity that 36% of the 
nation’s families represent? 


26,000,000 READERS 
IN 14,950,000 
FAMILIES 
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*The Magazine Audience Group is composed of seven of the 
country’s most distinguished market researchers. These special- 
ists developed and tested the improved sampling and _sta- 
tistical methods used in CSMA. And they supervise the 
compilation and interpretation of the results of each study. 
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is read in 36% of nation’s families 


began work on a family-readership study, 


using the same thorough 


research techniques. And the first figures are now available as a sup- 


plement to CSMA No. 9. 


They show the following family readership for America’s biggest 


magazine: 


LIFE reaches a total of 14,950,000 families: 36% of all U.S. families 
The following table shows LIFE reading by family size and the number 


of readers per family: 
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LIFE FAMILY READING BY FAMILY SIZE 


LIFE READING 


ONE PERSON FAMILIES 
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25,050,000 


14,000,000 


Persons in Family individ ura 
eaders amily 
(10 Years and Over) | Individuals Families Per Family | Coverage 
& 9 & FIVE OR MORE | | 
’ hen PERSON | 3,650,000 | 1,500,000 2.4 46% 
ww FAMILIES =|. | 
& P, 
x FOUR PERSON | | . 
| | FAMILIES | 4,850,000 | —_ 2,300,000 2.1 487% 
. o = — | 
THREE PERSON 
FAMILIES 6,250,000 3,300,000 1.9 39% 
8; l 
TWO PERSON | 
FAMILIES | 10,300,000 6,900,000 1.5 34% 
WV porate, | | 
SINGLE PERSON 
FAMILIES 950,000 950,000 _ _ 
TOTAL INCLUDING 
ONE PERSON FAMILIES 26,000,000 | 14,950,000 | 17 36% 
TOTAL EXCLUDING ‘i ie 


WHITE. 65 pt. 30 x 42 


Standard mount board... 

Useful to cover up a hole in the wall, 
screen a baby’s bed from drafts, or use for a 
partition in a potato bin. 

Background for bulletins . . . Baby sitter 
wanted... LOST... Everybody Invited! 

Storekeeper makes a sign of it... Please 
Use Other Entrance... Clearance Sale—50% 
Off Everything! 

And an artist can put something on it that 
stops people... startles, shocks, brings 
smiles, chokes up the throat... makes them 
resolve to give up strong drink and write 
Mother more often, vote for Whoozis, or 
go in the store and Buy Now! 

But whatever it does, or is done with it, 
it’s just board. 


StoRE DISPLAYs are mostly board, wii 
a veneer of printed paper. 

What’s printed on the paper... is the 
difference between good and bad, expensive 
and inexpensive display. 

By our standard, a display is a form of 
advertisement ...and without an impelling 
idea, effectively expressed, no advertisement 
does anything! 

By our standard, getting the idea and 
expression into the display means more 
than getting the order out of you. 

Lots of lithographers sell board and 
printing... Einson-Freeman sells displays! 

If you don’t care about the distinction, you 


probably won’t care much, either, about... 


Einson-Freeman Co., inc. 
Rather-be-right-than-rich lithographers 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


HARRY A. OFFUTT 


Newly elected vice-president in charge of sales and 
merchandising for Milkmaid Cosmetics, one of the 
products manufactured by the Lorr Laboratories. 


HAL L, BIDDLE 


Promoted from assistant to general sales manager 
of The Ironrite lroner Co., Mt. Clemens, Méich., 
has !7 years background of sales and merchandising. 


JULIEN E. KEILUS 


Appointed sales manager of the Jacques Kreisler 
Manufacturing Corp., manufacturer of watch bands 
and men's jewelry, he joined the company in 1945. 


T. P. DELAFIELD 


Serving Delta Air Lines as passenger relations man- 
ager for the past two years, he is promoted to the 
position of passenger traffic manager for the line. 


E. H. VOGEL 


Appointed to the newly created position of manager 
of marketing in the Electronics Department of the 
General Electric Co., will operate at staff level. 


FRED C. FOY 


Joins Koppers Co., Inc., as vice-president and man- 
ager of the Sales Department, Central Division; 
was a vice-president of the J. Walter Thompson Co. 


PARKER H, ERICKSEN 


Named director of sales for Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., has been vice-president in charge of sales, 
Majestic Radio and_ Television Corp., since 1943. 


ADOLPH REBENSBURG 


Former marketing research manager, General  Elec- 
tric International, named administrative assistant 
to marketing manager, General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
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N LEss than five years the Wilsons have 
I packed a lifetime of improvements into 
their new farm—and revolutionized their way 
of life. 

They came up from the Tennessee River bot- 
tomlands where they labored on a row-crop, 
mule-powered farm for 20 years. Then TVA 
flood control pushed them out—and pushed 
them face-to-face with opportunity. 

Raleigh Wilson knew what to do to meet the 
challenge. He plunged into modern farming 
with pioneering ardor—switched from mules 
to mechanized power, from row crops to dairy- 
ing. And his initiative was richly rewarded. 


ing is the 


family. 


RALEIGH WILSON 
thinks one of the most satis- 
fying rewards of good farm- 


education it makes possible 
for all the youngsters in the 


“Better Living is Here 


The Wilsons’ income has increased five-fold, 
and their new living standards are as firmly 
established as their modernized farming meth- 
ods. Besides the comforts and pleasures of an 
attractive home, they have other solid satis- Py 
factions: The assurance of good training and [+ 
education for their youngest boy—and for all 
their sons, an inheritance of well-kept land and 
the example of good farming for good living. 


The Wilsons are a Country Gentleman family 
whose story is told to the 7,000,000 readers of 
the magazine’s July issue. It is another of the 
inspiring Good Farming-Good Living “family 
portraits” of the Best People in the Country. 


better care and 


ELECTRIC MILKING machines now enable 
the Wilsons to keep 22 cows and make dairyin 
their chief business. They plan to buy and br 
nothing but registered Jerseys. loi 


beid PO / 


SON CLAYTUS, 12, is a raiser of blue ribbon heifers and 
steers, a sheep fancier, a breeder of prize hogs, 4H club presi- 
dent—and a sure bet to be a fine farmer. His enthusiasms 
also include social contacts with emphasis on refreshments. 
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and use trac- MRS. WILSON has had the time of ELECTRICITY has done wonders 


tors, truck and other equipment to her life modernizing the new home. for the Wilsons. They have electric 
help work over 200 acres under a Now she’s preparing for a “paper- refrigerator, stove, washing machine, 
long-range development program. hanging party” at her house. zero freezer. Lroner’s next. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 
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ave 
Amnertean Women 
Sudden ly Lost 


eir Interest in 
eauty y ? 


b jer sound business instinct says—impossible! But the 
sales figures on toilet preparations may cause you to 


blush a fashionable pink! 


From 1938 to 1946, sales of perfumes and all types of 
cosmetics were merrily climbing upward. But in 1947 they 
suddenly dipped. And the drop ranged from 8% for face 
cream sales in drug stores to a 26% decline in hand lotion 
sales in drug and department stores. 


In 1947, incidentally, the bell tolled for more beauty 
manufacturers than in any year since 1941! 


Was it mere feminine whim that caused these business 
failures and sad sales statistics? We think the explanation 
is a bit more basic. 


For one thing, that 20% excise 
tax made many a woman decide 
to stretch out her supply of pow- 
der, cream, lipstick, make-up and 
lotion just a wee bit longer. Ris- 
ing prices on almost every item 
that comes under “cost of living” 
made her beauty budget smaller 
too. And finally, there has been 
such a spurt of new and “improved” products in the beauty 
field, that boudoirs are probably bulging with bottles, jars, 
and boxes it will take years to use up. 


The cosmetic or toilet preparation manufacturer who 
wants to keep his business growing, his sales expanding, 
his profits climbing —must sell to a young market, an ever- 
new market of women who haven’t been oversold and over- 


\ 7 
stocked, women whose interest in beauty is at its peak, and 


women whose purchasing power is big...and will stay big 
for years to come. 


AFFILIATED PRODUCTS 
; ANDREW JERGENS CoO. 


These are a few of SHIRSCGME YS, 
the Leading Advertisers Seioroi-usyens. 
who reach America’s CAMPANA SALES 
Buying Beauty-Market 
through the 


CARTER PRODUCTS 
CHARLES MARCHAND 
Dell Modern Group: 


F. W. FITCH CO. 

GEORGE W. LUFT CO. 

H. CLAY GLOVER 

HINZE AMBROSIA 
HOUBIGANT SALES CORP. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


HOUSE OF WESTMORE 
HUDNUT SALES CoO., INC. 

INT. CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS 
KAY DAUMIT 

KURLASH CO. 

LADY ESTHER 

LAMONT CORLISS 

LAMBERT CoO. 

LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
LEVER BROTHERS 

LORR LABORATORIES 

LYDIA O'LEARY COSMETICS 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
MANHATTAN SOAP CO. 
MAYBELLINE CO. 


MURINE Co. 

NESTLE LE-MUR CO. 
NORTHAM WARREN CORP. 
OGILVIE SISTERS 
PACQUIN, INC. 
PEPSODENT CO. 
PHARMA-CRAFT CORP. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
REVLON PRODUCTS 
SCHNEFEL BROTHERS 
R. B. SEMLER, INC. 
SHULTON, INC. 

THE TONI CO. 
WILDROOT CO., INC. 
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There is such a sure-fire market available today...a mar- 
ket that has been successfully and profitably cultivated for 
years by many of America’s leading cosmetic manufac- 
turers. It consists of the 6,500,000 young women who read 
the Dell Modern Group...Modern Screen, Modern Roman- 
ces, Screen Stories. 


2,400,000 of these, for example, read Modern Screen... 
and they are as ready and receptive to a cosmetic appeal as 
consumers possibly can be. Their beauty habits, tastes, and 
preferences are in the very process of being formed. The 
advertiser who goes after them today, will not only find 
them easy to win, but he’ll be making them his customers 
for years and years ahead. 


62% of these young Modern Screen readers are single... 
so beauty problems outweigh almost any other problems 
that pass through their pretty heads! Besides, the median 
family incomes of these readers are 55.4% above the 
national figure ...they can really afford to try that new 
powder shade, that new type of shampoo, that new make-up 
idea, that improved hand care. 


But perhaps the biggest advantage the Dell Modern Group 
offers to cosmetic and toilet preparation advertisers is the 
youth of its readers...6,500,000 young women with a median 
age of 23. Contrast this with a median age of 35 for women’s 
service magazines, and you see why there’s no better place 
to tell a beauty story than in the Dell Modern Group...maga- 
zines custom-edited for the tastes, needs and interests of 
young, beauty-conscious women. 


No other market offers as big and as profitable an oppor- 
tunity today for the cosmetic and toilet preparation adver- 
tiser as this ever-young, ever new market of 6,500,000 young 
women readers of the Dell Modern Group. Isn’t it time you 
learned all the details about it? 


WHERE DOES YOUR PRODUCT STAND 
IN THE COSMETIC FIELD? 


* Send for a free copy of your product section of Dell’s 15th 
* Annual Survey of Beauty...an authoritative, complete 
° study that shows competitive position, breakdown by 
* markets, age groups, income... plus the long-range buying 
> trend. Write to Research Department, Dell Publishing Com- 
: -pany,.261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Modern Screen cor rue ocx wooeen crou 


MODERN SCREEN..MODERN ROMANCES..SCREEN STORIES Deli Publishing Company, 261 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.16 
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“Parents’ Magazine 


leads all 
magazines in 
‘Reader Heat’ 
senerated among 
subscribers” 


reports 


Dr. Raymond Franzen 


One thousand personal in- 
terviews investigating the 
thirteen basic fields of in- 
terest influencing reader 
attitudes toward magazines 
indicates that“... in the 
top ranking twelve maga- 
zines named, PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE is favored seven 
times as often as the next 
ranking magazine!” 


Send today for 
your copy of this 


important magazine 
audience survey. 


ARENTS 


MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 


Atlanta-Boston-Chicago 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Someone was asking the other day 
whether or not Lucky Strike Green 
ever got back from war. 


Maybe that hosiery - advertiser 
should spell it ““Berksheer.” 


Tessie O’Paque thinks flaccid is 
what you use to make a flaccid poul- 
tice. 

* 

Many a copywriter will envy the 
freedom permitted the chap who be- 
gan a page for the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA: “In one mid-west 
market, 60% of the people who own 
and operate a dog... .” 


7 
Why don’t | phonograph-records 
have viscous, rubberized, non-skid 


labels so they won't slip and slide and 
“wow” when stacked and played au- 
tomatically ? 

7. 


When I was a kid in the ad biz, 
one of the big wheels had the impres- 
sive monicker of ,“E. St. Elmo 
Lewis.” Couple of months ago, Mr. 
Lewis died in St. Petersburg at the 
age of 75. I thought of the legend- 
ary publisher’s rep who always made 
it a practice to call people by their 
first names when introduced. He 
didn’t know how to handle a name 
like “E. St. Elmo,” though. 


Ernie Lovejoy, SM vee-pee in Chi- 
cago, sends a folder put out by the 
Chicago Sun-Times, calling attention 
to “commuters’ crease” . . . the thing 
that usually happens to standard-sized 
newspapers on crowded trains and 
elevateds. Cuts some ads in two 
vertically. The Sun-Times makes the 
point that, being a tabloid, it has no 
such “hazard.” 

* 


Bob Fest tells me about the man 


who broke even at the track, and 
heaved: “Boy, did I ever need it!” 


Lorry Balza thinks this was an 
inspired news-head: “Sturgeon Bay’s 
Murder Trial Opens with ‘Sickening 
Thud’.” 


The New Yorker has spotted a 
barber in Sayville, L. I., who calls 
himself, cutely: “The Barber of Say- 
ville. 

e 

Who ever figured watercress was 
fit to eat? You wouldn’t think of 
nibbling on an azalea-plant, even 
with a:pinch of salt. 

. 


HEADLINE PARADE 

High Man on the Income-Poll.—Mid- 
west Farm-Paper Unit. 

They look and cook like a dream.— 
Revere Ware. 

Mourning After.—Sanforized. 

Flowers give your home a friendly 
face.—Article in “Better Homes.” 

Knock, Look, and 
Door-Chimes. 

Designed by the Wizards of “Ah’s!”— 
Packard. 

How to get the most home for your 
money.—W ceyerhaeuser. 

“Look, Mister, I can walk!”’—Liberty 
Mutual. 

Pick of the picknickers.—Thermos. 

Make the kiss-test!—Renoir Lip-Stae. 


Listen.—Edwards 


Timely Tip: “Sooner or later, the 
driver who gambles on speed hits the 
accident-jackpot . . . and the result 
is generally fatal. The New York 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau reminds 
you: 50 miles-per-hour is the State 
limit, and slower speeds are safest!” 


Things That Send Me: ‘The sav- 
age rhythms of the Gayne Suite by 
Khachaturian .. . the joyous whimper 
of your dog when you have been 
away for a whole hour! . . . the deep 
diapason of a liner’s whistle as tugs 
nuzzle her into midstream ... a 
June moon pouring a pool of silver 
at your feet, there on the hurricane- 
deck . . . the pungent prose of Win- 
ston Churchill . . . the throaty brass 
of a military band playing the Na- 
tional Emblem march . . . the ap- 
proving smile of a tiny baby who 
doesn’t know (or care) what a pain- 
in-the-neck you can be. 

o 
Eddie Stuart says the man who is 


waiting for something to turn up 
might start on his shirt-sleeves. 


“The best we can expect on the 
Day of Judgment is a suspended sen- 
tence.” —T ypo-Graphic. 
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.. the memory 


lingers on... 
when prize 
awards are 
cherished 
throughout 
the years... 


F YOU give cash prizes to salesmen as contest awards, make a 


survey of what happened to the cash won in the last contest. Cash, 


too often, is a fleeting thing. There is little carry-over goodwill in a 


mere memory of jingling dollars that have lost their jingle. 
But prizes in merchandise are something else. They endure. The 
gleaming automatic pop-up toaster on the breakfast table is an every- 
morning reminder of sales prowess and company gratitude. The more 
than a thousand quality nationally-advertised items in the Belnap & 
Thompson Prize Book give your salesman’s family full freedom for 
selection (from your point of view, this is desirable enthusiasm from 


the folks at home). 
Certainly, merchandise prizes are better, and you and the sales- 


man get more for the contest dollar. ‘More complicated’’—did you 
say? Drop a line to Belnap & Thompson and let us show you how 


very easy it really is 
a Send for the new Belnap & Thompson Prize Book—see for your- 
self the array of nationally-advertised merchandise prizes available to your 
salesmen and their families. May we send you a copy today? (Ask for it on 


your business letterhead.) 


BELNAP & THOMPSON, inc. 


1516 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
“INCENTIVE CENTER” «+ Palmer House « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
N. Y. Office: 271 MADISON AVE. + Marray Hill 6-5360 + NEW YORK 16 
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1947 200 | 
i . 1946 fmm 160.000 | 
1945 140,000 
9 m = 
1944 127,000 . 
HYGEIA'S 
Mounting Circulation Shows | ““ 125.000 
THE TIME TO SELL 
1942 100,000 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 
is N @] W l 1941 75,000 
In seven years, HYGEIA has 


tripled the number of its paid 
subscribers. 


We like what that circulation increase signifies, and so do our friends, 
the manufacturers of products with a health appeal. For a big boost in 
the readership of HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the American Medi- | 
cal Association, indicates a definite increase in health interest ...a | 
ripening market for health products. 


THE MEDIUM TO SELL HEALTH PRODucTs Is HYGEIA! 


| 
The “thermometer” tells another story—the allegiance of health minded 
readers to HYGEIA, a health magazine they respect! By its specific 
appeal to these readers—particularly to health conscious mothers and 
homemakers—HYGEIA is helping many manufacturers to sell products 
that safeguard health—from food to foot appliances, from nursery 


furniture to drugs, from cosmetics to kitchenware. 


If you have a health product to market, HYGEIA is for you! 


HYG CHa 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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“The ad that ran by mistake,” 
headlined Holiday. A lot of ads that 


| run on purpose might fit that cate- 
| gory. 


No disrespect to Edgar Bergen or 


Fred Allen, but I have switched to 


“Stop the Music” during their time 


_ (ABC, Sundays, 8-9 EDT). Also, 


I wrote to Bert Parks, emcee, when 
he sent a contestant down for guess- 
ing “Merrily, We Roll Along” in- 
stead of “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 


I say it’s the same tune. 


Ike says “No” but he doesn’t say 


“Positively.” 


“From the cradle to the grave” 
is an understandable locution, but 
Frank Irving Fletcher, English-born 
copywriter, said it better: “From 


cradle to crépe.” 
— 


I Wish I'd Said That Dep't: The 
reference to the Trumans as “Porchy 
and Bess,” as reported by Walter 
Winchell. 


Neat caption in Pathfinder: 
“Perle’s Oyster.” 
e 


Representative Rankin is some- 
times referred to as “Silent John.” 
With a nickname like that, a fellow 
ought to make a million in the plumb- 
ing trade. You remember Alexander 
Woollcott’s friend, frinstance, who 
named his country-place: “Roaring 


Toilet.” 


I think I could do a singing com- 
mercial on “Super-Duper Soup.” 


There have been many versions, so 
there may be room for another: “Allis 
in Chalmersland.” 

When a certain operatic star sings 
“They're Hanging Danny Dever,” 
with all the histrionics of which a 
baritone is capable, I often wonder 
if they hanged the right guy. 

e 

More money for less work is cock- 
eyed arithmetic. However, a lot of 
white-collar workers could use a cost- 
of-living adjustment right now. 

7 

Advertisers seem to fall into two 
groups: The “know-how” boys and 
the “new look” boys. They’re in a 
rut. 

e 

Chances are, you won’t be allowed 
to shoot-off fireworks in your com- 
munity on the Fourth; but, if you 
can hold out till the Twelfth, you'll 


| see a reasonable facsimile when the 
*AND COSTS ARE DOWN! DOWN 34% per page per thousand in six years! 


Democrats convene in Philadelphia. 
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DOES THE PUBLIC LOVE YOU 
IN JULY AS IT DID IN MARCH? 


Certain publications have a continuous readership survey whereby editors 
keep in close touch with their public. If a certain new department proves 
not popular, it is abolished in favor of something else. 


Do you, as a manufacturer, keep a constant watch on your market? 
Do you know when your competitor changes the color and size of his 


package? Do you know which size package the public prefers when it 
shops for your product? 


You do know that the taste of the public changes from time to time. 
Perhaps the product that your father sold by the trainload should be 
changed to meet present requirements and present tastes. 


There is just one way for you to find this out. 
Employ a good research organization. 


Of course, you’d naturally expect us to recommend National Analysts! 
This organization has done a notable piece of work for dozens of custo- 
mers, and the cost is often under $1,000—sometimes more than $35,000. 
It all depends on what you want to know. We consider it part of our respon- 
sibility to clients to develop the most economical way of finding facts. 


Why don’t you write us to drop in to see you sometime when we’re 
in your part of the country? A conference costs you nothing. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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You t00 can prot 
by his mistakes. 


When Uncle Bill Jenkins makes a mistake, it makes the 
newsreels, And everybody makes money. 

Like the classic about furrier Zlotnick and the pota- 
toes. You remember the story: a WTOP listener raced into 
Zlotnick’s with a cabload of spuds and demanded a beaver 
coat. “Uncle Bill just said so!” he insisted.“Unele Bill just 
said the price was 497 potatoes!” 

He got the coat. Zlotnick got headlines: a Warner- 
Pathe newsreel feature...and stories in Pathfinder, Busi- 
ness Week, AP, and leading papers. He also got about 497 
new customers. As for Uncle Bill, he gets 33% more lis- 
teners than any competing program, 6:00 to 7:00 A.M., 
Monday-Saturday. (Crossley Recall Survey, March 1948) 

Getting big results is an old story to sleepy, fluffing, 
adlibbing Uncle Bill. Renewal sponsor Willys of Wash- 
ington, Inc. says (for example): “We have received inquir- 
ies from as far away as West Virginia, from people who 
seem to be regular listeners to your program.” 

You won’t make a mistake if you sponsor some of 
Uncle Bill’s “mistakes.” Ask Radio Sales about him — or 
about any of our other performers who have helped give 
50,000-watt WTOP the largest (by 47%) average share of 


the Washington audience in day- | 


time periods bought by local and 


national spot advertisers.* \\ TO P 
: 


50,000 watts 


*Monday through Friday —C. E. Hooper, Oct. 


1947 — Feb. 1948. = Washington, D.C. 


Columbia Owned 


Represented by Radio Sales... 


Radio Stations Representative, CBS 


a: 


well, of all things! 


OF THESE EXTRAORDINARY STORIES, TOO 


queer signs for streets 


Most of the streets in Merida are distin- 
guished in a manner peculiar to’ Yucatan, 
by images of birds or beasts set up at the 
corners. For example, one street is named 
La Calle del Flamingo, because of a huge 
red flamingo painted on the corner house. 
There is the street of the Old Woman and 
on its corner is the caricature of an aged fe- 
male, with huge spectacles astride her nose. 


By no means queer are the extraordinary 
results that WOR’s women’s shows produce 
for sponsors. Beauteous Barbara Welles, for 
instance, recently told her listeners that a 
paint manufacturer would send them a sam- 
ple. A few casual announcements produced 
10,000 requests. For paint, mind you. Mar- 
tha Deane made 4 brief announcements; 
25,589 women cried “Gimme!” 


OR: WOR’S PART 


M2 J! 
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the hottest spot on earth 


| ls RR AR LE iy 


The hottest regions of the earth are along 
the Persian Gulf, where little or no rain 
falls. At Bahrin the arid shore has no fresh 
water, yet a comparatively numerous popu- 
lation manages to live there, thanks to 
copious springs which burst forth from the 
bottom of the sea. 

The hottest buys in American radio 


today are WOR’s news programs. One show 
not only guarantees its sponsor almost 
2,000,000 listeners per week, but has a dis- 
tinguished sales record, too. Another moved 
one product from 8th to 3rd place in the 
candy bar field; pulled 82,896 contest en- 
tries from 47 states... 351 from California, 
196 from Nebraska. 


superstitions of the sea 


It is unlucky to point with the finger at a 
ship when at sea. 

The nails and hair must not be cut at 
sea except during a storm. 

It is unlucky to sneeze on the left side 
at the moment of embarking. 

A knife stuck in the mast, the killing of 
a pig, or whistling is believed to bring wind 
in a calm. 


It has been repeatedly proven that luck 
and great success follow the purchase of 
WOR. As of today, more than half of WOR’s 
billing is based, as far as its sponsors are 
concerned, on earned sales increases of mer- 
chandise sold. In other words, WOR’s got 
to pay through the cash register, or else... 

Let’s show you how we do it. 


wo R_ heard by the most people where the most people are 


mutual 
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National Representatives .. . 


New York * Los Angeles °* Detroit * Chicago 
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O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


* Sen Francisco 


CCS 


S ONE of your best markets escaping you? It is unless 

you're advertising im the Billion Dollar Valley. Yes, 
only with Jocal newspapers can you cover California's 
great inland market—a market now worth nearly 2 
Billion in buying power.* Make sure, then, that The 
Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee 
are on your California schedule. 

Make sure, too, that you get a copy of the 1948 
Consumer Analysis. It tells you buying habits, owner- 
ship and dealer distribution in the Billion Dollar 
Valley. Available from your nearest O'Mara & Ormsbee 
office or research department, McClatchy Newspapers, 
Sacramento, California. 


*Sales Management's 1947 Copyrighted Survey 


Cu spapers 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 
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GULLETIN BOA 


with the 


LION'S SHARE 


of the audience 


WMBD’s continuing leadership in the 
rich Peoria market is graphically shown 
in the latest Hooper Station Listening 
Index (March-April, 1948). WMBD is 
the ONLY Peoria station to show a 
larger share of the audience in any time 
period over the previous report . . . and 
WMBD shows an increase in ALL time 
periods. 


(Mon. thru Fri.) 
Peoriarea Station “‘A”...... 8.3 
Peoriarea Station “B” . §.1 
Peoriarea Station ““C”’ 7.8 
Peoriarea Station “‘D" 1.2 
All outside stations 22.8 
WMBD seid dienclkdacee 

(Mon. thru Fri.) 
Station “‘A”’.... 8.5 
Station “B”.... 5.1 
Station “C’’.... 7.1 
Station “D” ave 1.6 
All outside stations 30.0 
WMBD 

(Sun. thru Sat.) 
Station “A”.... 16.1 
Station “B”.... ‘ 8.9 
All outside stations. . . *. 26.9 


(Stations C and D do not 
broadcast evenings) 


WMBD 


PEORIA 
CBS Affiliate © 5000 Watts | 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 
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Delivered Prices: 
Cement Case Aftermath 


The jittery nerves which have been 
evident in many executive and sales 
management circles since the Supreme 
Court outlawed the “basing point” 
price formula in the Cement Institute 
case have begun to calm down. The 
fear of wholesale suits is subsiding. 

It is becoming clear that business 
is to have a fairly long period in 
which to evaluate the impact of this 
decision, and that adjustments (if ad- 
justments are actually necessary) may 
come through a number of channels. 

Most significant development . is 
the Senate approval of a full-scale in- 
vestigation of anti-monopoly laws and 
their effect on business methods. (S. 
Res. 241) The Senate’s quick reac- 
tion to the problems of pricing and 
sales management posed by Supreme 
Court decisions in the anti-monopoly 
cases has acted as a damper on gov- 
ernmental advocates of strong-arm 
methods for applying these decisions 
in a wholesale manner. 

Under authority voted just before 
adjournment, the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee will set up a 
throughly competent staff to do a 
job comparable to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee of a 
decade ago. First report is due March 
15, 1949. 

Meanwhile, individual senators 
have put FTC and other Federal 
agencies on notice that any steps 
which would throw big segments of 
business into a_ chaotic condition 
would quickly bring remedial legisla- 
tion. 


Legislation Next Year 

There is a strong possibility that 
clarifying legislation will be handed 
to Congress next year as a result of 
the forthcoming studies. Despite the 
precedent that none of TNEC’s rec- 
ommendations were enacted into law 
after its million-dollar investigation, 
comparable recommendations are ex- 
pected to encounter a more favorable 
atmosphere if Congress is as strongly 
Republican next year as the signs now 
indicate. 

From the FTC standpoint, a ma- 
jority of commissioners are reassur- 
ing in statements to the Capehart 
committee that they believe delivered 
prices are still within the law—ex- 


cept where unjust discrimination and 
conspiracy for price-fixing are shown. 
Commissioners Freer, Davis, Ayres 
and Ferguson, plus FTC's price ex- 
pert, William Woodin, all testified 
to this effect. 

Commissioner Lowell Mason, 
stormy petrel of FTC, disagreed. He 
went on the record with an opinion 
that the court decisions make illegal: 
multiple or single basing points, zone 
pricing, and systematic freight ab- 
sorption. Mason said the pricing 
systems of 100,000 business men 
could be found in violation of the 
law. 

He asserted that “anyone who 
uses freight absorption, zone prices or 
an individual universal delivered 
price system, operates under the 
shadow of illegality and certainly 
takes a calculated risk.’ On these 
views, Mason has less than usual sup- 
port within FTC. 


Other Actions 


Meanwhile, various cement com- 
panies have asked the Supreme Court 
for rehearing and for clarification of 
its ruling in the cement case. No fur- 
ther court action can be expected be- 
fore next fall or winter, but it would 
not be surprising if the court took 
cognizance of the widespread business 
uncertainty resulting from its decision 
and took some clarifying step. 

At the same time, many companies 
have decided upon a policy of con- 
tinuing their present pricing prac- 
tices, and big industries in particular 
believe that a decisive fight is indi- 
cated. 

A broad segment of business opin- 
ion feels that the real solution 
will come through clarifying legisla- 
tion induced by the Capehart com- 
mittee studies. 


Social Security: 
Trouble to Come 


President Truman’s message ac- 
companying his veto of the Gearhart 
resolution (H. J. Res. 296) exclud- 
ing some 750,000 salesmen and other 
employes paid on a commission basis 
from Social Security coverage (re- 
viewed in this department June 15) 
raised a point which may constitute a 
troublesome problem for some firms. 


Both House and Senate quickly over- 


rode the President’s veto and the leg- 
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The “Puget Sound Circle” Does 


9 sHINGTONS 
y) OF BUSINESS! 


Ot Sel tel TL 


- and that makes 
TACOMA a “Must” ” 


SIX Puget Sound counties—virtually the Y = % ‘Ne >. S Here's the 
same as the Tacoma-Seattle A.B.C. retail “iy Coverage 
trading zones—have 50% of Washington : 1 
State’s population, 55% of the buying Picture! 
income, do 55% of the retail business. 


No “outside” daily covers Tacoma-Pierce 


It's an area you must cover thoroughly 
—and that means buying full, concen- 
trated coverage of Tacoma-Pierce County. 
For unless Tacoma is covered—by the 
leading Tacoma daily—you can not do 
a full and effective selling job in the 
important “Puget Sound Circle.” 


County—vital segment of the dynamic 
Puget Sound market. These ‘family- 
coverage” percentages tell why: 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 79° 

Second Tacoma Paper ............... 51% 
Seattle Morning Paper ..... 10% 
Seattle Evening Paper ......................... 4% 
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will please yo, too 


When you let WTAR do the sale job 
in the NORFOLK Market 


Here's why: the Norfolk Market, with the nation's greatest metro- 
politan area population gain, ‘47 over '40 (Bureau of Census, '47), 
is STILL GROWING ... more customers, more folding money than 
@ year ago. 


And WTAR delivers the customers at less cost per sale because 
WTAR has most of the listeners practically all the time: (Hooper 
CM, Fall-Winter, '47-48). 


DAYTIME: WTAR outrates all other six local stations com- 
bined on 15 out of 40 daytime Mon.-Fri. quarter hours; 
and is ahead of the nearest competitor for 36 of the 40. 


NIGHTTIME: WTAR outrates the other three local night- 
time stations combined for 43 of the 56 half hours be- 
tween 6:00 and 10:00 p.m., Mon.-Sat.; with a comfortable 
margin of leadership for the other 13. 


* 
* ge” 


* * 


Let us tell you what this : 
profit producing market- < 
media team can do for 

you. 


NBC AFFILIATE 


5,000 Watts Day and Night no rf re) k 


National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. 
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Operator, WTAR-FM 97.3 Megacycles 


islation now spells out the fact that 
Congress does not consider commis- 
sion salesmen as “employes” and 
hence not subject to the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


It was pointed out here that the 
Senate Finance Committee assured 
salesmen who have paid Social Secur- 
ity taxes under “erroneous construc- 
tion of the term ‘employe’ ” that their 
status will be maintained. 


The President took note of this, 
saying: ‘““The resolution purports to 
preserve the past coverage of em- 
ployes who have already made contri- 
butions under this system. But in 
fact, under the terms of the Social 
Security Act, such coverage would 
expire in a few years, and previous 
contributions would be made worth- 
less.” 


Thus, what to do about those sales- 
men who have had S. S. deductions 
made previously, but are now not 
subject to coverage, becomes a matter 
for administrative interpretation. A 
ruling will be required from the So- 
cial Security Board, and probably the 
Treasury Department, before long. 


New Reports to 
Aid Sales Planning 


The Department of Commerce has 
issued the following reports, available 
at field offices or from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 


“State, Regional and Local Mar- 
ket Indicators,” 100 pages, supple- 
menting previous issue (as of 1945) 
and carrying economic data through 
1946. Covers population, employ- 
ment, national income, production, 
finance, retail sales, agriculture, and 
miscellaneous. 30c. 


“Small Business and Trade-Marks” 
pamphlet outlines advantages and pit- 
falls for manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in use of distinctive trade-marks; 
gives essential requirements for valid 
trade-marks and basic provisions of 
Lanham Act. 10c. 


“Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 25” gives all changes in export 
regulations up to June 1. Essential 
to anyone selling abroad. 25c. 


“Survey of Current Business” dis- 
cusses pickup in retail trade, inven- 
tory turnover in retail trade, and 
describes revised series on retail-store 
inventories now available. 25c. 


“Trading with Postwar Germany” 
brings together all available informa- 
tion for business planning to engage 
in trade with German firms. 5c. 
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got ss ONE current and correct source for 
and answers to Cincinnati market questions? 


ASK THE POST! 


Here’s valuable information: 


FAMILY DATA 
New information on city zone families by size, 
income level, home ownership, home values, 
rentals, workers per family, occupations, race 
and age. 


NEWSPAPER READERSHIP 
Unbiased answers to your questions on Cin- 
cinnati newspaper readership by income level, 
exclusive readership, circulation duplication, 
market coverage. 


RETAIL SALES OF DEPARTMENT 

STORE TYPE MERCHANDISE 
New survey gives point-of-purchase data on 
wearing apparel, furniture, home furnishings; 
brand preference and point of purchase for 
appliances. 


CONTINUOUS GROCERY INVENTORY 
Shows month-by-month sales and stock on 
hand for 40 grocery product classifications. 


GROCERY DISTRIBUTION CHECK 
He Shows percent of distribution for 51 major 
te? grocery classifications stocked by chain and 
independent outlets. 


% In addition to these special studies, The Post has compiled a wealth 
of pertinent market data that is not available from any other source. 
For market and marketing information tailored to your 


specific needs—ask The Post! 
Remember, too, that more than half a million Cincinnatians are 


reached by The Post each week-day. 


incinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE ciNcINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, Manager, General Advertising 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Represented by the General Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 


STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 
make ROBERT GAIR your next-door neighbor 


Gair Plants are strategically located to render maximum 
service ...a CONTAINER SERVICE that is almost equivalent 
to having a GAIR PLANT in “YOUR OWN BACK YARD.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Expanding beyond shipping facilities, the ROBERT GAIR 
organization provides technical cooperation. At each 
plant, service engineers are available to help solve prob- 
lems of designing or redesigning your present containers, 
or in the creation of new containers for new products. 


These packaging engineers are prepared to advise on 
proper methods of sealing containers, either by hand or 
by machine. This technical information is invaluable 
where interior packing has been designed to protect 
fragile or valuable merchandise. 


BOGOTA, N. J. 


Furthermore, these GAIR REPRESENTATIVES know the 
relative merits of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft. 
This GAIRanteed service is available for the asking. 


Write for your Free Copy of ; 
1. Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, or 
2. Container Handbook. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


ROBERT GA'R COMPANY, INC. 


NEW \VvwRK * TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD « FOLDING CARTONS 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS Sect 
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ARE YOU CONTENT WITH 
DILUTED CIRCULATION? 


Do you want your San Francisco coverage diluted by 
duplicated circulation in nearby metropolitan markets 
that have their own metropolitan newspapers? Are you 
neglecting the major market for extremely thin scatter- 


coverage in 47 far-flung northern California counties? 


YOU GET MORE POWER 
WITH THE CALL-BULLETIN 


You get concentrated power with The Call-Bulletin’s con- 
centrated circulation—the largest daily circulation in the 
city of San Francisco. Recognizing the pulling power of 
The Call-Bulletin’s high-test circulation, every one of the 
forty largest daily retail advertisers in San Francisco used 


The Call-Bulletin in 1947. And The Call-Bulletin is the 


only daily newspaper that was used by all forty! 


a | : 
tHE Caui-BuLietin % 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 


A Moloney, Regan & Schmitt representative can show 


you how fo step on the gas in San Francisco. 
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put an idea where it counts... 


The right approach...the right pin...and all of them go down. And 
the force of a conviction that first strikes the right mind will travel 
through many minds. 

Today, the influence of leading minds in industry, science and 
government fans out farther and faster than ever in history. And with 
its own terminals in these minds, FORTUNE serves as a clear channel 
of communication—recording, testing, and activating enterprise 
through the vast creative area of American Business. To its successful 
development at home and abroad, FORTUNE is totally dedicated. 

No less than its editors, FORTUNE’s 
advertisers share its purposes—and its 
communication channel to a quarter of 


a million leading minds. 


Tt. 
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THE N.F.S.E. FORGES AHEAD 


On other pages of this issue you will find in pictures 
and text many of the highlights of the 13th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Here I would like to set down a few observations on how 
this great organization has grown up. 


The New York three-day meeting was a splendid mix- 
ture of how to meet the problems of both today and 
tomorrow. As compared with earlier meetings, accent 
was on tomorrow. The greatest ovation, one of the long- 
est and most spontaneous | ever heard, went to a French- 
man—Louis Dolivet, a leader in the resistance movement, 
and now Editor of United Nations World. He talked 
about the United Nations and what it means to the busi- 
nessman. The second greatest ovation (if my mental ap- 
plause meter was functioning accurately) went to the 
Superintendent of Schools of Topeka, who talked about 
people. 


Other speakers who talked on subjects beyond and 
above ordinary bread-and-butter selling and sales man- 
agement included John Sterling on the Advertising Coun- 
cil campaigns, Jim Farley on selling peace through world 
trade, Lem Boulware of General Electric on labor rela- 
tions and job satisfaction, and George Jones and Scotty 
Fletcher on new and enlarged aims for the Federation. 


The programming—and the applause—proved con- 
clusively that a very great many, and possibly a majority 
of sales executives now see their future as being tied up 
inseparably with the welfare of their profession, their 
nation, their world. 


They are willing to devote energy and money to help- 
ing the profession of selling (or helping to make it a 
profession if it is not one) of which they are a part, to 
fighting to make better the already good private enter- 
prise capitalistic system which in such large part has made 
America great, to supporting causes which will make the 
whole world better. 


More specifically, forms of enlightened selfishness to 
which N.F.S.E. members now are pledged include: 


1. Raising standards of selling and sales management. 


2. Working with schools and colleges to create inter- 
est in selling and to improve the curriculum on marketing 
and selling. 


3. Making top management better understand selling 
and its needs. 


4. Actively cooperating with other groups doing un- 
selfish service work, such as the Advertising Council. 


5. Selling of American democratic ideals to their own 
people, to plant-city townspeople, to our general public 
and to those beyond our borders. 


Your editor attends a great many conventions—so 
many that it is difficult to not become sort of slap-happy 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 1, 1948 


about them; but even though he had gone through a long 
siege of them this spring, he found the N.F.S.E. meeting 
stimulating and exciting nearly every minute. Congratu- 
lations to the many who worked so hard to make it such 
a great success! 


SIGNIFICANT QUOTES 


From recent conventions, particularly the N.F.S.E. 
and the Washington convention of the American Mar- 
keting Association, here are a few quotes which appealed 
particularly to me. 


‘Two people govern industry. The sheriff is on one 
hand, the customer on the other... We at G.M. are like 
a printing shop: We turn out what the customers want. 

Some salesmen do to truth what whipping does to 
cream. .. The biggest asset in business is to have an open 
mind, and to keep out of a rut. There is more than one 
road open to most desired goals.” Charles F. Kettering, 
Vice-President in Charge of Research, General 
Motors Corporation. 


“Nake the most of your disposable dollars this year. 
‘Taxes are lower than they will be during any of the 
coming five years.” Leo Cherne, Executive Secretary, 
Research Institute of America. 


“When income declines, medical services are the first 
to be cut.” Edward D. Hollander, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It is interesting, and possibly significant, 
that medical services are one of the very few non-adver- 
tised items in the family budget. 


‘The manufacturer should not be basically interested 
in limiting his marketing expenditures to a certain num- 
ber of dollars, or of forcing those expenses within the 
mold of a fixed ratio to dollar sales. Rather, he should 
be concerned with obtaining the greatest possible efficiency 
and effectiveness in his operations, so that total costs will 
be at a minimum and total net profits will be at a maxi- 
mum.” Charles H. Sevin, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. In other words, an increase in marketing costs 
often accomplishes a decrease in production costs. 


HOW LONG PROSPERITY? 
At the A.M.A. meeting Charles O. Hardy, director of 


the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, called attention to the factors supposedly adverse to 
maintenance of the present high level of business as being: 
(1) In soft goods the pipe lines are filled. We have passed 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, but if prices sag from 
a shortage level, it does not necessarily mean that demand 
has fallen off. Prosperity does not require such a huge 
excess of demand over supply as we had in 1946. (2) 
Programs of capital investment are being handicapped 
by high construction costs and difficulties in getting ma- 
terial. This is not really a bearish factor, but an incident 
of high-level operation. (3) For the first time since the 
war there are scattered reports of difficulty in getting bank 
loans because of the growing number of firms whose bal- 
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The right approach...the right pin...and all of them go down. And 
the force of a conviction that first strikes the right mind will travel 
through many minds. 
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many that it is difficult to not become sort of slap-happy 
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about them; but even though he had gone through a long 
siege of them this spring, he found the N.F.S.E. meeting 
stimulating and exciting nearly every minute. Congratu- 
lations to the many who worked so hard to make it such 
a great success! 
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From recent conventions, particularly the N.F.S.E. 
and the Washington convention of the American Mar- 
keting Association, here are a few quotes which appealed 
particularly to me. 


“Two people govern industry. The sheriff is on one 
hand, the customer on the other. .. We at G.M. are like 
a printing shop: We turn out what the customers want. 

Some salesmen do to truth what whipping does to 
cream. .. The biggest asset in business is to have an open 
mind, and to keep out of a rut. There is more than one 
road open to most desired goals.’ Charles F. Kettering, 
Vice-President in Charge of Research, General 
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“Make the most of your disposable dollars this year. 
Taxes are lower than they will be during any of the 
coming five years.” Leo Cherne, Executive Secretary, 
Research Institute of America. 


“When income declines, medical services are the first 
to be cut.” Edward D. Hollander, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It is interesting, and possibly significant, 
that medical services are one of the very few non-adver- 
tised items in the family budget. 


“The manufacturer should not be basically interested 
in limiting his marketing expenditures to a certain num- 
ber of dollars, or of forcing those expenses within the 
mold of a fixed ratio to dollar sales. Rather, he should 
be concerned with obtaining the greatest possible efficiency 
and effectiveness in his operations, so that total costs will 
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the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, called attention to the factors supposedly adverse to 
maintenance of the present high level of business as being: 
(1) In soft goods the pipe lines are filled. We have passed 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, but if prices sag from 
a shortage level, it does not necessarily mean that demand 
has fallen off. Prosperity does not require such a huge 
excess of demand over supply as we had in 1946. (2) 
Programs of capital investment are being handicapped 
by high construction costs and difficulties in getting ma- 
terial. This is not really a bearish factor, but an incident 
of high-level operation. (3) For the first time since the 
war there are scattered reports of difficulty in getting bank 
loans because of the growing number of firms whose bal- 
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ance sheets do not warrant further credit expansion, even 
though they are making profits. This factor is new, may 
not become important, and is offset by the stock market 
strength which facilitates financing. (4) Despite talk of 
exhaustion of consumer stocks of liquid assets and the lag 
of incomes behind prices, the statistics show that the ex- 
traordinary excess of buying power above all past levels 
has been only slightly reduced. 


Offseting the adverse factors are these positive ones: 
(1) The fact that many consumers report expenditures 
in excess of income proves only that there is still a high 
propensity to consume. The position of the farm popula- 
tion is extremely strong, with mortgage debt about half 
the level of the ‘twenties, cash reserves very large, and 
prices high even by present-day standards. (2) The back- 
log of demand for heavy durable goods can be counted on 
pretty definitely for the next year or two, and in the field 
of consumer goods, the demand for automobiles and for 
housing still outruns productive capacity. (3) No de- 
flation in history ever started in a cheap money period. 
Our economic machine works better in a period of infla- 
tion, especially the middle part, than it does at any other 
time. What inevitably generates a slump is not just a 
price rise, but a speculative boom; that is, one in which 
the demand that makes the prices comes from people who 
will pay those prices only because they think they can 
resell at a profit before the boom is over. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Little things count: The Milwaukee Journal, grand- 
daddy of city consumer analysis reports, finds that colored 
paper is better than white for consumer questionnaires. 


In a test this year, yellow outpulled white by better 
than 4%. 


“Middle income” families up 10%: For 1947, accord- 
ing to SaLes MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power, the arithmetical average family income after taxes 


the “middle” or median family income before taxes was 
$2,920, up $320 from 1946. Last year 69% of all fam- 
ilies, or 28,980,000 families, had $2,000 or more as 
against only 6,600,000 families with incomes at that level 
in the mid 30’s. 


MILLENNIUM SEEKERS 


The SM editorial and research staff members are just 
stubborn enough to start out each year with the determi- 
nation that there won’t be any mistakes in the Survey of 
Buying Power. We take that Don Quixote attitude 
despite the fact that no volume containing nearly 100,- 
000 figures, several times that many digits, and resulting 
from several million computations—that no such volume 
has ever gone unscathed through computing offices, com- 
position rooms, proof readers, press rooms, binderies. 


Each year we say, “This will be the year.” But it isn’t. 


So, sad-faced, we tell you that on page 111 are a few 
corrections of errors that have cropped up, caught either 
by ourselves or by alert subscribers. Transfer them, please, 
to your own volume. We wish we had some assurance that 
there won’t be any more corrections to be continued in 
our next issue. There may be a few more, but considering 
the many fosstbilities for error, perhaps you will forgive 
our probable batting average of .99999, 


THE OPEN LETTER TO MR. CLEMENT 


May I take this opportunity to thank the many readers 
who expressed approval of my June 1 letter to Mr. 
Clement of the Pennsylvania Railroad? There were so 
many letters that it is impossible to acknowledge all of 
them except on the printed page. The open letter has had 


- powerful repercussions in some important places, and I 


feel that good has been and will be accomplished. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
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As indicated here last month, the increased rate of business spend- 
ing, which more than offset a drop in new orders, brought the final 
computation of the Business Trend for May to 238, one point above 
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the April figure, its highest level since January 1948. With business 
spending expected to recede somewhat and new orders remaining 
near the May level, the preliminary estimate for June is about 228. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When a Dealer Says, “I'm Stocked,’ 
Is He Talking Through His Hat? 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with N. H. SCHLEGEL 
Vice-President and Director of Sales, Cory Corp. 


Very often he is. That's what Cory learned when they 
sent all their men into retail stores to itemize merchan- 
dise on hand. Sales were made on 51% of calls. Many a 
dealer had simply been listening to too much gossip. 


In spite of a growing feeling among 
businessmen that trafic merchandise 
movement is slowing down, the ex- 
perience of the Cory Corp., Chicago, 
indicates that the factors responsible 
for the slow-down are primarily psy- 
chological and not economic; that 
when products are sold to dealers 
they move; that there is still business 
in abundance. 

When Cory Corp., manufacturers 
of Cory glass coffee brewer, coffee 
brewing equipment and Fresh’nd-Aire 
electric air circulators, began to hear 
rumors from some distributors that 
dealers’ shelves were becoming loaded 
with small appliances, they decided 
to investigate such rumors thorough- 
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ly and find out for themselves. 

“We decided to take an inventory 
of dealers stocks, checking hundreds 
of dealer stores, to find out three 
things,” says N. H. Schlegel, vice- 
president and director of sales. ‘““We 
wanted to know: 


“1. Whether appliance dealers 
really were becoming well stocked 
with small appliances or whether dis- 
tributors merely thought that this was 
a condition. 


“2. Whether distributors actually 
knew the position of dealers in respect 
to specific merchandise or whether 
the term, ‘overstocked,’ was being 
used loosely to describe anything that 


could be classed as a counter appli- 
ance. 


“3. What was the position of deal- 
er stocks insofar as Cory appliances 
were concerned.” 


To find the answer to these ques- 
tions, so that company executives 
could judge intelilgently the reliabil- 
ity of such rumors and plan future 
sales activities aggressively, Cory 
made one bold stroke: 

Each one of the 47 members of 
Cory’s national sales force was di- 
vorced from all routine sales activity 
for a period of 30 days and armed 
with a special inventory dealer book. 
The salesmen were told to do nothing 
but make retail dealer calls for the 
next 30 days—to take an actual store 
inventory of Cory stock on every re- 
tail call made. 

A special bonus of 50 cents a call 
was established and a prize offered 
to the man making the greatest num- 
ber of retail contacts during the con- 
test period. All emphasis was placed 
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on the number of calls made. When 
a dealer volunteered an order the 
Cory men were told to take it and 
turn it in to the wholesaler specified 
by that retailer. 

There was no incentive attached 
to the number of orders taken, how- 
ever, since the purpose of the inven- 
tory program was to establish a clear 
picture of Cory stocks on dealers’ 
shelves and of the attitude of retail- 
ers toward the traffic appliance move- 
ment—Cory products particularly. 


Survey Results: Red Faces 


The results, almost instantly ap- 
parent, surprised even the most opti- 
mistic Cory sales heads and caused 
red faces on the part of many job- 
bers who had been a party to the 
rumors of slow-downs in the turn- 
over of trafic appliances. Store in- 
ventories coming in from Cory field 
men showed in most cases a nominal 
or unbalanced stock of Cory products 
on dealers’ shelves. 

Merchandise orders following on 
the heels of the inventory reports 
showed that dealers, once their atten- 
tion was called to the unbalanced con- 
dition of their Cory stocks, were both 
willing and anxious to reorder. Copies 
ot dealer inventory reports and actual 
orders for Cory merchandise, when 
presented to sales executives in whole- 
salers’ organizations, enabled Cory 
salesmen to back up their statements 
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that the rumors of merchandise slow- 
downs were due to two factors: 


1. Jobber salesmen, long accus- 
tomed to a wartime gravy train 
wherein they were begged by retailers 
for products, had had their ‘sales 
senses” dulled; that unless a dealer 
volunteered an order for merchan- 
dise the jobber salesmen were making 
little or no effort to get it. 


2. Some retailers were in a frame 


of mind that considered even normal 
store inventories of appliances as be- 
ing dangerous risks. The fact that 
this feeling was psychological rather 
than based on actual experiences the 
dealer was having, was proven by the 
store inventories. Results showed that 
dealers were not voluntarily reorder- 
ing merchandise even to replace prod- 
ucts that were moving over their 
counters! 


How to Chase the Glooms 


Web Larsen, Chicago district man- 
ager, supports Cory sales executives 
in their story of how the glooms 
were overcome. Checking the story, 
a SM _ reporter met Mr. Larsen in 
the Ace Hardware Co. store, on Chi- 
cago’s north side, owned by C. H. 
Smiley. This store has been called 
one of the best stocked and most 
efficiently operated independently 
owned stores of its kind in Chicago. 
The owner, Mr. Smiley, said: 


FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE: 
When the Cory management ana- 
lyzed the reports from the field, 
they had a revealing picture of 
the relative effectiveness of their 
jobbers. President Alsdorf (head 
of table), discusses follow-up. 


“T thought we had a well balanced 
stock of traffic appliances but had 
not particularly checked my stock of 
Cory. I realized, when the check 
was made, that I’ve been overlooking 
some items in the Cory line that sell 
well. I found, too, that the stock I 
had had grown skimpy. They got a 
good order out of me.” 


Plenty of Appliances? 


“We'd go into store after store,” 
added Mr. Larsen, ‘and the dealer 
would say off-hand, ‘We've got plenty 
of appliances.’ Then, when we got to 
checking his shelves for Cory, he'd 
say, ‘Well, I'll be darned. I didn’t 
know I was in this shape. I'll be out 
of this and that in a day or two. 
Take an order’.” 

The Cory inventory program at 
the end of its first month of opera- 
tion showed a total of 4,063 retail 
calls and a national average of orders 
taken on 51% of the calls made. 
Percentages of orders taken on calls 
made varied according to territories 
and naturally according to individual 
salesmen. Some outstanding records 
turned in are: 

W. W. Murray, salesman, Dela- 
ware, southern New Jersey, and east- 
ern Pennsylvania, orders taken on 
90.1% of all calls made; C. A. Kelin, 
a part of New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 83.8%; J. C. Bowles, Michi- 


gan, 79.2%; S. J. Picot, Indiana 
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4,063 RETAIL CALLS: They told 
District 
joined their men in the field for 


the story. managers 
the nation-wide inventory. (Right) 
Chicago District Manager Web 
Larsen checks stock at the Ace 
Hardware Co, store, Chicago, Ill. 


and parts of Kentucky, Michigan and 
Ohio, 75% ; W. G. Larsen, northern 
Indiana and Illinois and Beloit and 
Monroe, Wis., 73.9%; L. M. Ru- 
dich, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia, 
72.1%; J. C. Krieger, Kentucky, 
part of Indiana, southern Ohio and 
West Virginia, 70.9%. Seventeen 
salesmen got orders on more than 
52% of their calls. 

One unlooked for result of the pro- 
gram was that it produced a good 
clue as to which wholesalers were 


ing Cory. Obviously, in an area where 
a jobber’s sales organization had been 
in successful and effective operation, 
stocks of Cory merchandise on all 
dealers’ shelves and counters were 
higher than average. 

This was important information 
particularly in that it disclosed rough- 
ly whether or not any given jobber 
was doing an effective and conscien- 
tious job of promoting Cory products 
and where intensified sales help was 
needed from the manufacturer. 


Stimulate Activity 


The outstanding results obtained 
from the inventory program enabled 
Cory men to parade into the whole- 
salers’ offices with sheaves of orders 
trom dealers in their hands and plank 
them down on the sales manager’s 
desk with a remark something like 
this: 
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doing the most successful job in sell- - 


“This is the best answer we can 
give you to rumors of merchandise 


slow-down . . . at least as it affects 
Cory products.” 

Faced with such evidence, there 
was little for a jobber sales executive 
to do other than to point his finger 
at his own sales organization and 
show his men that it was both neces- 
sary and possible to return to aggres- 
sive selling; that merchandise would 
continue to flow in substantial quan- 
tities into dealers’ stores and out 
again over the counters if it were 
sold intelligently. 


Best Answer: Orders 


The entire Cory inventory pro- 
gram, complete with details, was then 
offered to jobbers as a means of stim- 
ulating activity within their own 
organizations. Cory even offered to 
supply the inventory order books for 
use by jobber salesmen if any jobber 
wished to introduce this program of 
retail inventorying into his own sales 
activity. 

The wholesalers’ recognition of the 
value of the program was made ap- 
parent by the fact that in less than 
two weeks after the offer was made 
through the mail more than 25% of 
the distributors expressed a desire to 
cooperate and stage the inventory 
operation in their own organizations. 

So productive was the inventory 
program in the eyes of Cory sales 
executives that they are keeping their 


own sales force active on dealer in- 
ventories for another 30 days. At 
present requests by wholesalers are 
still coming in, indicating their will- 
ingness to cooperate and use this 
means of getting their own sales or- 
ganizations back on the ball. 


Return: Aggressive Selling 


“This reaction on the part of the 
wholesalers to stimulate their sales 
organizations, we believe, is a pretty 
healthy thing,” says Mr. Schlegel. 
“Tt indicates that all along the line 
executives are becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity for a return 
to aggressive selling. We are sure 
that the effect of our inventory pro- 
gram will be felt long after it has 
been discontinued.” 


Jake Your Choice 


In figuring rate of growth 
of a given city market, do 
you prefer a comparison of 
today with 1939? Or with 
the same 1947 month? You 
get it both ways in the re- 
vised “High Spot Cities,” 
page 114. 
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Television: How Is it Like, 
Unlike, Other Media ? 


BY CHARLES HULL WOLFE © Radio Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


As an advertising medium, should you treat television as 
a movie, or the blood brother of radio? How can you 
measure its sales effect? Mr. Wolfe furnishes you with a 
map to see you through the "getting your feet wet"’ stage. 


Television advertising, like adver- 
tising in any medium, can never be 
reduced to an exact science, but it 
can be approached with a scientific 
point of view, thus insuring a better 
understanding of the medium and in- 
creasing the probabilities of using it 
resultfully. This scientific viewpoint 
requires defining precisely what the 
video medium is and what it isn’t, 
its similarities and dissimilarities to 
radio advertising, and a review of 
established advertising research and 
testing techniques which can be prof- 
itably applied to this new advertising 
vehicle. 

Although there has been a drawn- 
out and heated controversy as to the 
nature of TV from the program 
producer's point of view (whether it 
most resembled motion pictures, the- 
ater or radio), there is little room 
for dispute as to the nature of TV 
from the advertiser’s over-all point 
of view (for many specific and valid 
reasons he should consider it an off- 
shoot of radio.). Program-wise, tele 
is far closer to motion pictures and 
the theater than it is to radio, but 
advertising-wise it is undoubtedly a 
child of radio broadcasting. There 
are at least nine major similarities 
betwen radio and TV which distin- 
guish both of them from printed 
media: 


|. Similarities Between TV and 
Radio Advertising 


1. Unlike printed advertising, 
which is sharply divided into separate 
and distinct + media—newspapers, 
magazines, car cards, outdoor, etc.— 
both radio and television are three 
media in one: network, national spot, 
local spot. 

2. Unlike printed media, in which 
the advertiser supplies only the ad- 
vertisement and no editorial matter, 
both radio and video require the spon- 
sor to present both editorial content 
and advertisement. 
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3. Unlike a newspaper or maga- 
zine, which persons can read only 
if it is physically present, radio and 
TV allow listeners to tune in wherev- 
er radio waves can carry it. 

4. In printed media the responsi- 
bility for building circulation rests 
entirely on the publication, but in 
both radio and tele the sponsor is at 
least partially responsible for main- 
taining and building audience. 

5. Newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising take place primarily in 
space, while radio and video adver- 
tising take place largely in time. 


Similarities in Media Selection 


6. Circulation of newspapers and 
magazines can be measured in total, 
precise terms by actual circulation 
figures, based on subscription and 
newsstand sales; but circulation of 
both radio and tele must be meas- 
ured in relative terms by sampling 


methods—interviews, ballots, mechan- 
ical recorders, etc. 


7. While position of an advertise- 
ment in a publication influences read- 
ership, the time when a radio or video 
commercial goes on the air can have 
greater effect on listenership than 
publication position on readership. 


Resemblances in Production 
and Commercials 


8. Supervision of printed adver- 
tising production is important but 
largely routine, while supervision of 
both radio and tele production re- 
quires dramatic and musical talent 
and a fine sense of showmanship. 

9. Copy in newspapers and maga- 
zines is written for the eye alone, 
but both radio and TV copy are writ- 
ten for the ear to sound like natural 
conversation. Both video and radio 
commercials are more intimate and 
personal forms of salesmanship than 
printed advertisements. 

It would be unfortunate, though, 
to overestimate the similarities be- 
tween radio and television advertis- 
ing and to assume that they are both 
peas out of the same pod. Video 
is a distinct medium in and of itself, 
and is separate from radio just as 
radio is separate from printed media. 
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There are at least nine significant 
differences between TV and radio as 
advertising vehicles. 


ll Differences Between TV and 
Radio Advertising 


1. In video, sound, sight and mo- 
tion are combined for the first time 
in a single medium. In radio, sound 
alone must carry the entire burden of 
entertaining and selling the audience. 

Television, at present and for 
some time to come, will penetrate 
largely the upper and upper middle 
income brackets, but not the lower 
economic groups. On the other hand, 
radio is unexcelled as an advertising 
medium for penetrating a cross-sec- 
tion of income groups, with deep pene- 
tration of lower income brackets. 
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FRESH IMPACT: Elsie, the Borden cow, 
in printed advertising, is a triple threat girl in televi- 
sion where she can be seen, heard, and watched. 


so familiar 


SIGHT TEST: North Star Woolen Mill Co. (left) 
blanket gets the smoke test before tele audience. 
Smoke easily penetrates loosely-woven competitive 
blanket, is stopped by North Star blanket. 
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SIGHT, SOUND, MOTION: Royal Crown Cola's 


cowboy pours drink, literally sings product's praise. 


Contrasts in Producticn 


TV uses film as a permanent 
record of programs and commercials, 
so performance can be controlled and 
repeated at will. Radio uses electrical 
transcriptions for this purpose. 

4. In television, physical appear- 
ance of actors is important, and ap- 
pearance must match roles suggested 
by tele scripts. In radio, physical ap- 
pearance is relatively insignificant. 

5. Video actors, announcers and 
emcee’s must memorize their entire 
parts, and stage movement and _ be- 
havior is extremely vital. Radio per- 
formers read from a prepared script, 
and no stage movement is required. 

6. Insincerity on the part of the 
tele announcer or actor is easily de- 
tected by the video audience, while 
personal insincerity of the radio an- 
nouncer or actor may be masked by 
smooth professionalism. 

7. In tele, setting, props, costume, 
make-up and lighting are immensely 
important. In addition, video has all 
of radio’s problems relating to the 
production of sound. By contrast, 
the only physical studio equipment 
required in radio production in addi- 
tion to the regular microphones and 
control panel is sound effects. 


Differences in Circulation 
and Commercials 


8. Between 4 and 5 viewers per 
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video set is typical, according to an 


audience survey. by _ telestation 
WRGB, Schenectady. Between 2 
and 2'% listeners per radio set is 
typical, according to audience studies. 

9. Television’s communication of 
ideas has the advantage of oral com- 
munication plus the merits of printed 
communication, with the addition of 
movement, to give TV an estimated 
4+ to 10 times greater selling impact 
than radio, per person reached. Psy- 
chologists have shown that some per- 
sons learn best by hearing, some by 
seeing, but that all learn best by a 
combination of hearing and seeing. 
Oral communication of ideas by radio 
has certain advantages regarding 
memorability, understandability and 
suggestibility over printed communi- 
cation (according to studies by psy- 
chologists Cantril, Allport and Laz- 
arsfeld), but vocal explanation still 
falls short in visualizing or demon- 
strating objects, persons or products. 


lll. Applying Radio Research to 
TV Advertising 


Distinctions between TV and radio 
are most pronounced as they relate 
to program and commercial produc- 
tion, least pronounced as they bear on 
over-all strategy and advertising re- 
search. In fact, many of radio ad- 
vertising’s research techniques can 
and should be applied to television. 
There are at least 15 important radio 
research methods applicable to TV. 


Video Audience Measurement 


1. Telephone coincidental surveys 
of television homes, such as those of 
radio homes taken by C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. Hooper already is_ releasing 
Teleratings. 

2. Installation of mechanical re- 
corders in video sets, as A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. has installed in radio sets. 

3. Recall studies, with in-person 
or telephone interviewers of tele 
watcher-listeners. 

4+. Television-viewing diary studies, 
such as those of radio listeners con- 
ducted by CBS. 


Tele Results and Costs 


5. Surveys of product usage in tele 
homes according to homes which do 
and do not tune in the sponsor’s video 
program. Also product usage of tele 
owners compared with non-owners. 
Such studies were made by Esso Mar- 
keters before and after a series of 
eight telecasts for Esso Gasoline. 

6. Opinion surveys of TV set own- 
ers to determine whether programs 
with strictly institutional objectives 
are accomplishing their purposes. 

7. Measurement of sponsor iden- 
tification and sales impact. Such 
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APPLYING RADIO'S QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS TO TV 


Types of Most-liked Television 
Programs According to Preferences 
by Men, Women and Children 
(Based on a Survey by The General Foods 
Corporation of the New York Television 
Audience in 1947) 


PROGRAM PERCENTAGE 
Women 
Live Drama 31 
Feature Films 15 
Baseball 11 
Boxing 9 
Men 
Baseball 27 
Boxing 27 
Live Drama 2! 
Children 
(11 through 16) 
Western Films 20 
Feature Films 17 
Kid Shows 14 


APPLYING RADIO'S PROGRAM 
POPULARITY MEASUREMENT TO TV 
Types of Television Programs in 


Order of Popularity 


(Based on Audience Studies Made by Tele 
Station WRGB, Schenectady, after Five 
Years of Regular Operation) 


Type of Average Number of 
Show Rating Shows 
Sports 2.36 12 
Quiz 2.35 4 
Games 2.29 6 
Light Opera 2.28 6 
Variety 2.26 13 
Puppets 2.25 7 
Science .24 7 
Plays (Full Length) 2.23 3 
Personalities 2.19 13 
Commercials 2.16 23 
News 2.11 13 
Revues 2.08 12 
Plays (One Act) 2.07 38 
Monologues 2.05 6 


studies already have been made by 
C. E. Hooper, various video outlets 
and a few TV sponsors. 

8. Analysis of number of video 
homes reached per dollar spent. 


TV Program Research Methods 


9. Determining by research staff 
tele stations of which type of pro- 
grams to telecast, which to have more 
or less of, according to popularity 
of program types as revealed by au- 
dience measurement methods. An 


illustration of how this radio-created 
technique has been applied to TV is 
shown in the accompanying table 
computed by tele station WRGB, 
“Types of Television Programs In 
Order of Popularity.” 

10. Selection by advertisers of cer- 
tain tele programs to appeal to spe- 
cific segments of the video audience 
which constitute the sponsor’s pri- 
mary market, based on qualitative 
studies of TV audiences. This radio- 
developed procedure was applied to 
TV by The General Foods Corp., 
as indicated in the table “Types of 
Most-Liked Television Programs Ac- 
cording to Preferences by Men, 
Women and Children.” 

11. Pre-testing of video shows by 
any reliable method except those re- 
quiring viewers to take eyes off the 
screen by making pencil notations. 

12. Post-testing by means of min- 
ute-to-minute tele audience curve, 
program size ratings, and by checks of 
program sales effectiveness. 


Applying Radio Research 
to TV Commercials 


13. Studio pre-testing of tele spot 
announcements and program commer- 
cials by any reliable method which 
allows respondents to keep their eves 
on the video screen. 

14. Post-testing of TV commer- 
cials by minute-to-minute recording 
devices, coincidental telephone calls, 
on-the-spot visits, etc. A telephone 
post-test survey was conducted for 
Easy Washer after a demonstration- 
type video commercial on WRGB. 

15. Application of tested radio 
copy ideas and appeals (not writing 
methods) to television commercial 
situations. 


Science and Television 
Are Inseparable 


It seems fitting, if not actually 
inevitable, that scientific methods 
should play a leading role in plan- 
ning and testing video advertising, 
for television itself is a child of the 
scientific mind. The physical me- 
chanics of television, more than the 
mechanics of any other advertising 
medium, are the result of painstaking 
scientific investigation. TV’s engi- 
neering achievement in itself—what 
Captain William C. Eddy has de- 
scribed as “the split second integra- 
tion of hundreds of circuits, the inter- 
functioning of optics, photo-electricity 
and the mechanics required in a 
television system’’—is something to 
marvel at, and is an indication of 
the genius, patience and enthusiasm 
behind this industry which cost its 
backers over $50,000,000 in research 
and experimentation before they saw 
a penny of financial return. 
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APPROACH TO A SALE: Along this corridor (right), 
mirrored to create a spacious feeling, come prospects to 
view products in sample room (below) of Venus Foundation 


Garments, Inc., New York City. Rooms combine new with old. 
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CLASSIC: Pompeian design 
wall-paper (right) in foyer 
accents Venus de Milo re- 
production which is name- 
sake for Venus Foundation. 


A Touch of Venus 
In Your Showroom ? 


RECEPTIONIST'S VIEW: At left, is receptionist's desk, Custom-built fur- 
niture is blonde mahogany wood, covered with mulberry-colored Vinylite. 
Above is the Venus reception room, with openings into six offices. 
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Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the Field 
Rises 40-50% Since 1939 


The cost of keeping a salesman in the field is now 
at an all-time high. 


In a new survey made during late May and early 
June among 135 representative companies in many in- 
dustries, operating in all parts of the U. S., Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT learned that the average cost of keeping a 
man on the job in a metropolitan center (exclusive of 
his transportation in and out), is now $11.75 per day. 
This compares with a 1945 figure of $10.82, and a 
pre-war (1939) figure of $8.37. The increase since 1945 
is 8.6%, since 1939, 40.3%. 


The cost of keeping a man in a small city is now 
$9.09 per day, compared with $7.95 three years ago, and 
$5.99 in 1939. This increase since 1945 is 14.3%, since 
1939, 51.7%. 


Averages quoted here are based on all comparable 
returns from all companies participating in the survey; 
because of space limitations, not all reports are detailed 
in the accompanying table. 


As usual, the editors caution subscribers to use judg- 
ment in the use of the figures and the tabular report. 
Naturally, the figures for a company whose men travel 


mostly in small cities will seem low; suitable allowances 
must be made also for disparities in the cost of living 


between various sections of the country. 


Ihe increase in reported costs of operating salesmen’s 


automobiles is 8.4%. Average per mile now is $.0579, 
as compared with $.0534 in 1945. However, cost account- 
ing on salesmen’s automobiles in the majority of com- 


panies is exceedingly slipshod, and in reporting per-mile 


costs, many sales managers say they haven’t made detailed 
calculations, are merely making a good guess. 


Among the companies reporting, five use standard 


expense allowance plans. One in the building materials 
field allows a flat $175 a month. One in drugs, $55 a 


week; another, $167.50 per month. One in the food 
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A new survey reveals that average cost of 
operating a man in a large city is now 
$11.75 per day; in a small city, $9.09. The 
findings suggest study of more selective 
selling, improved routing, and plans for 
getting men to make better use of their time. 


field, $42 a week; another, $40-$60 a week, depending 
on the territory. 


About two-thirds of all the companies participating 
report that they are checking salesmen’s expense accounts 
much more carefully now than during the war. 


About two-thirds say their men are having some sub- 
stantial amount of trouble obtaining hotel rooms at the 
price the company feels the men ought to pay. Nearly 
half complain that salesmen are being inconvenienced 
by early check-out rules in hotels, a hold-over from the 
war. ... “It spoils half a day’s work,” they say. 


About tips: Substantially half of the companies set 
some limitation on the amount of money spent for tips 
. either in a dollar-figure per day or per week, or 
a percentage of total, or merely the rule of good judg- 
ment. A dozen or more tell SM that this item must be 
kept in line through “periodic checkup and discussion.” 
Smallest amount reported as allowed per day for tips 
was $.40; largest, $4. Seven reported figures ranging 
from $.50 to under $1; 16 reported figures between $1 
and $2. Six say 10%. 


About entertainment: This item is being watched care- 
fully, or specifically limited, by more than half the com- 
panies reporting. Many comments such as “limited to 
good judgment,” “must be itemized,” “limited to lunches 
and drinks,” and “we check carefully” appeared in the 
reports. Of those who limit the entertainment budget 
to a specific amount per week, ten allow from $2 to $10; 
eleven, from $10 to $20; four from $20 to $30; one, $45. 


In the accompanying table the checks shown under 
railroad, pullman and plane fares are academic in most 
instances, because salesmen travel mostly by car. How- 
ever, in some cases the report covers not only salesmen, 
but supervisors, missionary men, promotion men, service 
men and others not assigned to a specific territory for 
routine coverage, where other-than-auto transportation is 
used and allowed as a legitimate expense. Travel by air 
is accepted now as a commonplace in most companies. 
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1948 Survey of Salesmen’s Expense Account Practices 
SALESMEN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO FOOD AND HOTEL ROOMS 
| Maximum Maximum Auto Allowance, or 
| Tele- Enter- Expense Expense Estimated Expense 
INDUSTRY Railroad Pullman Plane Taxi Valet Laundry Stenog- graph Tips |tainment| Per Day Per Day— Per Mle unless 
Fare Fare Fare rapher and lt- | (- Big City Small City Otherwise 
Tele- | Limited)| Limited) Indicated 
phone | | 
AUTO PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
Company 1... \ . \ \ \ \ \ v \ N | $10.00 $8.00 .06 
Company 2 \ \ \ \ \ \ \ Sf Bt SS 12.00 9.00 $35 per month! 
Company 3 V \ \ \ ‘ \ vb vt 11.00 8.00 -06 
BUILDING MATERIALS | 
AND SUPPLIES | 
Company 1 v \ \ \ a 10.00 | 8.00 $75-$90 per month 
Company 2 \ \ v \ \ \ \ \ vl vL 15.00 12.00 .06 
Company 3 \ \ \ \ v \ v V Vv 
Company 4 v v \ \ \ \ vbti sv 8.50 7.00 
Company 5 v \ \ ‘ \ \ Vt} 10.00 | 8.00 $2-$3 per day2 
Company 6 v ny v \ \ v v v Vv Vv |. 12.00 12.00 ag 
Company 7 v \ v \ v V | VL 12.50 9.50 .0364 
Company 8 Vv \ v \ \ v \ \ Vv Vv 7.50 6.50 $27.50 per month? 
Company 9 a, \ v \ \ } vb 10.00 7.00 $80 per month 
CHEMICALS 
Company 1 V Vv \ V V vt} vt 10.00 | 7.00 
Company 2 x V v \ \ v V ‘ Vv | v¥ 12.00 10.00 07 
Company 3 v \ Vv Vv v \ \ v Vv | Vv 10.00 | 9.00 
Company 4 \ Vv v V \ V v \ vt] Vv 12.00 10.00 07 
CLOTHING 
Company 1 ¥ ¥ v \ . , . vt; vet 8.00 | 7.00 $2 per day3 
Company 2 \ v v v \ v Vv 12.00 9.00 
Company 3 ‘ ‘ \ N v \ i} ov 12.00 9.00 .06 
Company 4 \ \ ‘ v v \ \ v , 12.00 9.00 -045 
| 
' | 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT | 
AND SUPPLIES 
Company 1 \ v V \ v v \ \ Vv 12.00 | 8.00 .05 
Company 2 v v v \ v7 vi v v | wv | 10.00 | 7.00 -055 
Company 3 Vv v V v \ \ V Vv VL 15.00 | 10.00 .06 
Company 4 ny v v \ \ \ V vt vt | 10.00 8.00 05 
| | 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES | | 
Company 1 saad | « as i vt | 17.00 15.00 .06 
Company 2 ay Vv x v v V VL 12.75 9.50 -05 
Company 3 v v v vL 10.00 8.00 -05 
Company 4 | 9.008 9.008 05 
Company 5 \ v \ N v Vv N Vv 7.00 6.00 .0325 
Company 6 l oy Vv v sy V v Vv Vv vt Vv 7.50 7.50 -04 
Company 7 |} viv \ \ Vv v v | vb| 10.25 9.50 .052 
Company 8 , Vv Vv Vv 7d Vt 11.00 ee > |S .wscorncxanesecinaet 
Company 9 < . . ¥ Vv v v |v 15.00 12.50 075 
HARDWARE | | 
Company 1... eit wig i bse I - v | v | 10.00 8.00 07 
Company 2 z=. wv | v | ¥ ‘ v | v Vv v V 15.00 12.00 08 
Company 3.......... | v | wv viv .|ov vy | vet vb 8.00 6.00 05 
| | | | 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS | | 
Company 1........ | v viv vio Vito Vv Vv Vv VL 10.00 9.00 
Company 2.......... Vv Vv | Vv | v } ov viv Vv 12.00 9.00 7 
Company 3 ate liviv ¥ iw poe vi vw vL| 8.00 6.50 05 
Company 4 v |v ftwvihiwv fs | v vw i vL 10.00 mae 06 
Company 5.......... “ viviv |] | v Vv v Vt} 12.00 8.00 
Company 6....... , | v viv iwi‘? v | ve} ve] 10.50 7.50 07 
Company 7....... — a viviyv vy |v v viv Vv 20.00 15.00 06 
SE Mirccvvarisiece Ot vivivivti sv Vv viv Vv 11.00 7.50 05 
| | 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIE 
Company 1.......... i ee se) ee Vv | =: f tf w Vv ee .05 
eee ; Vv | v | Vv i Vv | v Vv 10.00 8.00 $12-21 per week 
Company 3.......... int v v v Sa a | v v | vbti| vb] 10.00 8.00 05 
Company 4......... v vijviv | v | v v v | vbi vbe{ 1.00 ane 051 
Company 5..... fib. st i ow v Vv a eS [i oe _vL|_ 15.00 10.00 .05 
1 Plus 312¢ per mile. 7 Company absorbs one-half of expense. 
2 $3 a day away from headquarters; $2 per day in headquarters city. [ Continued on page 46 | : Company pays flat allowance of $9 a day to cover expenses. 
3 Plus # .0273 per mile. Long trips only. 
10 Allowed if men are away from home more than one week. 
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[Continued from page 45] 


SALESMEN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO FOOD AND HOTEL ROOMS 


} 
Tele- Enter- 
INDUSTRY | Railroad Pullman Plane Taxi Valet Laundry Stenog- | graph Tips | tainment 
Fare Fare Fare rapher and (L- L- 
Tele- Limited) Limited 
phone 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT } 
AND SUPPLIES, (Con‘t) | | 
Company 6 | ¥ v v v v v v v v Vv 
Company 7 | wv Vv v vy | vio vto v vt vt 
Company 8 Vv v Vv Vv v v v v v 
Company 9 | wv Vv Vv Vv v v Vv v Vv Vv 
Company 10 Vv v v v v v vL- 
Company 11 Vv Vv Vv v } Vv Vv vL 
Company 12 . Vv Vv v Vv v v v vt v- 
Company 13 | v¥ v v v Vv v Vv Vv v | wv 
Company 14 | wv , i ¥ ‘ Vv v v v v Vv 
Company 15 fa a me Vv Vv v v Vv v vt vt 
Company 16 | vivisv Vv Vv v Vv * 
Company 17 |} wv Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv 
Company 18 | vy | v yy t. « v vi vt vt 
Company 19 ly ilvivisv v |v viv v 
Company 20 | yviviv v v | v | Vv Vv vt 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT | 
AND SUPPLIES | 
Company 1 Vv Vv | wv v Vv Vv Vv vL 
Company 2 Vv Vv Vv } oo Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Company 3 Vv v v v Vv v Vv Vv v vt 
Company 4 ee 4 ¥ Vv v v Vv Vv v v Vv 
Company 5 -_s Vv Vv v Vv ; wv v v | v vt 
TEXTILES | | 
Company 1 viv 'V Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Company 2 Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 
ie 
MISCELLANEOUS— | | 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES | | 
Company 1 v v | v v viv | v Vv vL 
CONFECTIONERY | | | | | 
Company 1... . v vi wv 
Company 2 v Vv Vv | ¥ | v v | vt} vet 
DENTAL SUPPLIES | | | 
Company 1 viviv | | | wv | Vv v 
DRUGS | 
Company 1 | v Vv | Vv Vv v Vv | v | vel v 
| } } 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE | | 
Company 1 | v | v | Vv v v v |} v | v Vv 
LIGHTING | | | 
Company 1 v viv viv Vv 
NOTIONS | 
Company 1 v vie] vie | v vt} ve 
Company 2 
| 
OPTICAL GOODS 
Company 1 Vv v | wv Vv v Vv vb vb 
Company 2 Vv v v v v v my, v v 
PAPER PRODUCTS | 
Company 1...... Vv ny, Vv Vv Vv Vv |v lov 
Company 2 Vv Vv v Vv Vv v Vv | Vv | Vv vb- 
SMOKERS’ REQUISITES | 
Company 1 hill, IP vi viv | w v |v | v ve 
SPORTING GOODS 
wae Company 1........ | e. oF, Vv | x oo v Vv | Vv | _v L v L 


5 Men located in all large cities; allowance covers only lunch and incidentals. 
® Company pays also depreciation and insurance. 
1° Allowed if men are away from home more than one week. 
1! Plus 3¢ per mile. 
12 Company pays one-nalf liability and property damage insurance. 
13 Pius parking, storage, tolls. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Maximum 
Expense 

Per Day 
Big City 


10.00 
12.50 


8.00 
15.00 


12.50 


11.00 


| 


Maximum 
Expense 


Per Day— 


Small City 


10.50 


14 For first 2,000 miles each month; then 4¢ per mile. 
1S Company-owned cars; 4¢ per mile is estimated cost without insurance. 


16 Company pays two-thirds of insurance. 


17 Requires authorization. 
18 Company-owned cars. 


| 


| 


Auto Allowance, or 
Estimated Expense 
Per Mile unless 
Otherwise 
Indicated 


.04 
$10 per week!! 
-06 
.06 
.07 
.065 


-06 

-06- .07 
04 
.06 
065 


0612 
.05'3 
.07 

$65 per month 
.08 


$70 per month 


04's 


-076 
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Who’s Tops in Telephones? It’s U.S. 


There are more telephones in this coun- 
try than in all the rest of the world put 
together. The United States has one tele- 
phone for about every four people, com- 
pared to one telephone for every ninety 
people for the rest of the world. 


Sweden comes closest with one tele- 
phone for every five people. In the British 
Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven 
people. In Russia the estimate is about 
one in a hundred. 


New York leads the world’s cities 
with the most telephones. It has 
2,600,000 —more than in all of France. 
In relation to population, San Francisco 
is on top with about one telephone for 
every two people. Washington ranks a 
close second. ~ 


And we're still building and expand- 
ing at the fastest rate in history. The 
value of telephone service is increasing 
constantly. 


MINIATURE HORSE RACE: When a fifth of Kentucky Tavern is. 
lifted from display's special bar, a trigger is released and horses "are 
off." Designed by W. L. Stensgaard for Glenmore Distilleries Co. 


Serve Yourself and Save 
| 


mm 


= 
{nso Buy aii Sis» {ise 2 
= innso Rims’ XLUA 
ssi 
wees 
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SELF-SERVICE DISPLAY: Made by River 
Raisin Paper Co. for Lever Brothers Co., 
it stocks a variety of laundry products. 


RING BOX REPLICA: An enlarged facsimile of the new container the J. R. Wood 
Co. is introducing for its line of rings. Styled and made by Copeland Displays, Inc. 
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DISPLAY 
ANGLES 


MIRROR MERCHANDISER: Transparent 
display stand features a mirror as a base 
to show off the product. Produced by 
Hallcraft Products for Prector Electric Co. 
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Your BEST ANSWER to this impor- 
tant question is the report of a new, 
unbiased survey of readership of one 
edition of The Progressive Farmer. 

This survey is Study No. 6 of The 
Continuing Study of Farm Publica- 
tions being made by The Advertising 
Research Foundation under thespon- 
sorship of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 

The average page of the 1 28-page 
issue of The Progressive Farmer was 
read by 47% of men readers and 
47% of women readers. 

The 10 advertisements best-read 
by men had an average men’s reader- 
ship of 75% and the 10 advertise- 
ments best-read by women had an 
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average women’s readership of 70° 

The Study includes readership 
scores for every display advertise- 
ment and every editorial item in the 
128-page issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. It answers questions on 
composition and education of sub- 
scriber families—their farm acreage, 
buildings, principal crops, livestock, 
poultry, etc. 

It contains new facts of real value 
to every business executive inter- 
ested in building sales in the prosper- 
ous rural South, where The Progres- 
sive Farmer has more than a million 
subscriber-families. 

For complete, detailed information 
on the results of Study No. 6, inquire 
at any Progressive Farmer office. 


ONE MILLION 
eng saver 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 


MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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CUP THAT CHEERS: Against keen com- 
petition, Los Angeles won the annual Sales 
Management Award offered to the club 
affiliated with the Federation that has done 
the most to build the profession of sales- 
manship in its area. Runners-up with hon- 
orable mention were Indianapolis and Dal- 
las. In the presentation photo: (| to r) 
George Jones, chairman of the Awards 
Committee: George H. Harger, v-p. and 
gen. mgr., Greene-Haldeman, Los Angeles, 
retiring president of the Los Angeles Club. 
who accepted the cup for his organization. 


THE RAYMOND BILL AWARD .... 
offered for the first time this year, to the 
club making the greatest contribution to 
the developmen of sales managers as ex- 
ecutives, was won by Worcester, Mass., a 
club that isn't yet two years old, Runners- 
up were Baltimore and San Antonio. In 
this case the award is a modern lectern 
for use in club meetings. Announced last 
year at Los Angeles, this second award 
was nameless until the NFSE at this year's 
meeting decided to tag it for its doner. 
In the photo (I to r): George H. Jones; 
William R. Moore, v-p. in chg. of nat'l 
accts., Norton Co., Worcester, and Ray Bill. 


A Report on Action at N. F. S. E. 
Convention in New York, June 16-18 


For the 13th consecutive year, the 
profession of selling has spoken from 
its national platform at the annual 
convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives. 

This year’s convention, at New 
York City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
June 16-18, drew more than 900 
sales executives from nearly all the 48 
states, plus a large group from 
Canada, and a sprinkling from Eu- 
rope. 

Mindful of the place of sales 
in the Nation’s over-all economy, 
NFSE’s convention theme this year 
was “Selling Our Way to World 
Peace.’ (One speaker, Charles F. 
Kettering, formerly General Motor’s 
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vice-president in charge of research, 
brought smiles to serious faces when 
he said, “I thought we were buying 
world peace.”’ ) 

Representing their sales executives 
clubs and the membership-at-large, 
members of the NFSE took this ac- 
tion at their confab: 

Elected to the newly-created post 
of chairman of the board of directors, 
Alfred Schindler, President, Alfred 
Schindler Co., St. Louis, former Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce in Pres- 
ident Truman’s cabinet, and for 25 
years sales manager, Ralston-Purina 
Co. 

They selected as First Vice-Chair- 
man, Arthur H. “Red” Motley, pres- 


ident, Parade Publication, Inc. New 
York City, publisher of Parade. 

As Second Vice-Chairman, mem- 
bers picked James J. Nance, president, 
Hot Point, Inc., Chicago. 

John W. Evans, manager, Kee Lox 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

In accordance with a proposal first 
made at the convention last year in 
Los Angeles, the office of president 
of NFSE has been made a full-time 
paid job, to be filled initially by Rob- 
ert A. Whitney, who has served in 
the past vear as executive director. 


(Story Continued on page 58) 
(Convention Pictures are on pages 52-57) 
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Alexander sized up the job...and wept 


Legend has it Alexander wept when he decided there were too many worlds 
for one man to conquer. Today’s businessman often feels the same way 
..- when he faces one of those jobs that look impossible. 


+ ° . . 

To equip sales managers and key personnel to vitalizes the whole sales set-up. Sights are auto- 
tackle “impossible” jobs, many a sales execu- matically set higher, and the “impossible” jobs 
tive relies today on a company-owned 4-place often become the easiest of all. 

Beechcraft Bonanza. Because this speedy, com- A note on your company letterhead brings 
fortable plane slashes travel time by two-thirds, an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air 
these men can now make those necessary field Fleet of American Business:’ Address your re- 
trips—and return to home-office work before quest today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
they’re missed. Bonanza ownership actually re- Wichita. Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Camera Report 
on the 


N.F.S.E. 


(Story on page 50; 
more pictures on pages 54, 55, 57) 
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Photos for SALES MANAGEMENT by Ted Burrows 


MAPLE LEAF FOREVER: Delegates from across the border: (I to r) J. R. 
Maynard, g. s. m., O'Keefe's Brewing Co., Ltd., Toronto; Roydon M. Barbour, 
mgr., Saturday Night Press, Toronto; Leo W. Vezina, v-p., Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Co, Ltd., Montreal; Arthur H. Carter, g. m., Green Cross Insecticide 
Div., Sherwin Williams Co., Montreal; and H. E. Smith, Stevenson & Scott, 
Lt., Montreal, current pres., Advertising & Sales Executives Club of Montreal. 


GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH: 
(!)Frank N. McCabe (I), mgr., 
IBM, Boston, and pres., Boston 
club, with Philip J. Kelly (r), dir. 
of adv. & pro., National Distillers 
Products, New York, co-chairman 
of the convention committee. 


CALIFORNIANS AT LARGE: (r) 
R. D. Stetson (I), oper. mgr., 
Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, and 
pres., San Francisco club, with 
G. J. Ticoulat, mgr. of sales, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., San 
Francisco, dir, at large, NFSE. 


ave 
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GUEST OF HONOR: Alfred Schir. 
dler (r), newly elected chairma 
of NFSE, greets Eric Johnston 
pres, Motion Picture Assn. @ 
America and former pres., Unit 
ed States Chamber of Commerce. 


TOPS IN SHOWMANSHIP: (r) Stephen A. Douglas, dir. of sales prom., 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, scored a five-star hit with his show, “How to 
Conduct a Sales Meeting.” His “magic chart" came to life, furnished its 
own props, drew its own trend lines, grew in size without human aid, 
and let loose a resounding gun-shot for a climax, The charming herald 
pictured at the top of the facing page helped to demonstrate how 
Kroger builds up the story of its product-leaders for the benefit 
of the field organization. Douglas is a district director of the NFSE. 
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JONESLAND ©” 


ALLEN LAND 


HEADLINERS: Don Mitchell (I), SELLING'S FORGOTTEN MAN: He's Middle Management. Zenn Kaufman, 
pres., Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., merch. dir., Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., shows how that company brought 
and Chas. F. Kettering, GM scientist. home to district managers the fact that their respective geographica! terri- 
iB Said Kettering: “Sometimes it takes tories are, in fact, their own businesses, Each district manager was presented 
4— more talent to sell ourselves out of a with his own portion (which bears his name) of a U. S. map, was invited to 
tut than to sell an entirely new idea.” return it to the home office for re-assembly when he had met his quota. 


% 


APPLIANCES, GLASS, MEAT: (|! 
and | to r) Harry Canup, s. m. 
Hales Mullaly Co., Oklahoma 
City, pres., Oklahoma City club, 
with R. J. Jones, mgr., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Harry West, plant s. m., 
Swift & Co., Cleveland, pres., 
Cleveland Sales Executives Club. 


THE BELL IS THE PAY-OFF: (r) 
J. M. Wilson, v. p. in chg. of 
sales, National Cash Register Co. 


GRACE NOTES BY FRUIT DISPATCH: 
(1) She's Chiquita Banana, and she's 
come to help Russell T. Partridge, adv, 
& sales prom. mgr., Fruit Dispatch Co., 
tell the story of a successful product 
promotion plan. Her name, of course, 
is Patti Clayton. She's serenading R. 
Chris Murray (I), Ryan Motor Co., Ft, 
Worth, and L. J. Warren, g. s. m., 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 


HOST & SPEAKER: (Below) Eugene S. 
Thomas (I), s. m., Bamberger Broadcast. 
ing Service, Inc., and pres., Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, with Leo 
Cherne, ex. sec., Research Institute of 
America, who made a forecast of busi- 
ness conditions in 1949 and _ 1950. 


Camera Report 


on the N.F.S.E. 


(More pictures on pages 52, 53, 57) 


SMILIN' BOB: (Below) Robert A. 
Whitney, pres, N. F. 5S. €E. 


LIGHT CONVERSATION: Stuart M. Philpott, s. m., Northgrave Ltd., Toronto, (I) with 
Hal W. Johnston, (center) ex. v-p., Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, and 
director-at-large of NFSE, and Gerald C. Denebrink, v-p. for sales, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., New York. 
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SEVENTH INNING: (Below) (Il) SM's camera man catches two of the speakers on their 
way to the head table. They're James C. Olson, partner, Booz, Allen & Hamilton (I) and 
John C. Sterling, (r) publisher, "This Week," and dir., Advertising Council. On the right: 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and ex-pres., Sales Executives Club of 
New York with W. V. Ballew, Smoke Ballew and Associates, Dallas, ex-pres., NFSE. 


— 


YOU ALREADY KNOW ... that 
this could be none other than 
Vernon E, (Sam) Vining, a man 


who is invariably remembered 
for a famous speech in which 
he demonstrated electric irons 
and fried eggs on the stage. 


MINNESOTA MUGGERS: (r) Phil S. Night- 
ingale (1), v-p & gen. mgr., Kemps Ice Cream 
Co., Minneapolis, and pres., Minneapolis Assn. 
of Sales Managers, with Roy H. Warmee, mar., 
sales prom, div., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- § 
lator Co., and regional director, NFSE. © 
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Necco 
cemons: Chesterfield (@Gé 


KNOX [pjohn 


JUNKET 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


symbols of ic) 
dependability... Baki 


* 


YOUR TRADE-MARK or trade name, on your product and in your advertising, 


symbolizes your constant desire and endeavor to maintain full value and . Chef 
dependability in your product and in your claims for that product. Amer- May 
ican consumers have come to recognize nationally known trade-marks and 


trade names in that light. 


Sunshine 


Hilo 


Rheingold 


Lager Beer 


During 86 years of service to American industry, we, too, have acquired 
a reputation for dependability. To protect and sustain that reputation, we 
have this to offer in way of service to our clients: A staff of creative art and 
sales executives on intimate terms with modern trade conditions and trends; 
precision lithographing and printing equipment, operated by craftsmen; 
reputation for dependable quality and service; sound financial resources. 
All are available to help You develop and produce fruitful advertising and 
merchandising pieces—displays, posters, booklets, folders, package inserts, 


labels and wrappers, cartons, calendars, educational material—for reach- 


ing consumers at points of purchase and points of use. 


ORBE 


LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


QUPQND CHAMPION <1 


REG. U.S. paT. OFF. 
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BREAKFAST GUESTS: (r) Paul Heyne- 
man, San Francisco (I), with J. C. Asp- 
ley, pres., Dartnell Corp., Chicago and 
ex-pres., the NFSE; and Boyd H. Gib- 
bons, Jr., Ford dealer of Los Angeles. 


CLUB LEADERS: (Above) Whitfield Case, (I) Trenton Box Lunch Co. 
and pres., Trenton club; Eben B. Haskell, com. & ind. mgr., United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, and pres., New Haven club; Albert E. 
. m., Wildroot Co., Buffalo, and pres., Buffalo club 


MORE HELMSMEN: (I, center) R. S. Bohannon, (I), mgr., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Birmingham, and pres., Birmingham 
club; Wm. R. Moore (c) v-p., Norton Co., Worcester, and 
pres, Worcester club; Ed. J. Ryan (r), dir. of sales, Coun- 
try Club Soda Co., Springfield, and pres., Springfield club. 


(1, below) Howard A. Schumacher, v-p., Graflex, Inc., Roch- 
ester, and pres., Rochester club; J. Bob Roberts, mgr., ProFlow 
Div., Traders Oil Mill Co., Ft, Worth, and pres., Ft. Worth club; 
G. T. Morrow, (r) v-p., Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, and 
pres., Chicago club. 


PARDON OUR INTRUSION... . on a private conversation 
between Walter J. Daily (I), mgr., Vacuum Cleaner Div., 
Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, and Donald E. West, dir. of market 
research, McCall Corp., New York. 
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Camera Report 
on the N.F. S. E. 


More pictures on pages 52-55. 
Pp p 
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Action Report from N.F.S.E. 


(Continued from page 50) 


First prize in the National “Sell- 
ing as a Career” Essay Contest went 
to Don A. Maccubbin (see page 63 
for complete essay), 15-year old Bal- 
timore school boy. <A check for $1,- 
000, donated by Charles Luckman, 
president, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was presented to Don 
Maccubbin by Mr. Motley. (In ac- 
cepting the award, Don said he would 
do anything but make a speech.) Cer- 
tificates were mailed to 13 other cash 
prize winners and 50 others for hon- 
orable mentions. 

The first club to win the new Ray 
Bill Award for doing the most to fur- 
ther the post-graduate education of 
sales executives is the Worcester Sales 
Executives Club, Worcester, Mass. 
‘The award, a lectern, was accepted 
(see photo page 50) on behalf of the 
club by its president, William R. 
Moore, vice-president in charge of 
national accounts, Norton Company. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT Cup, 
presented to the club doing the most 
for salesmen, was won by the Los 
Angeles Sales Executives Club. It 
was accepted (see photo page 50) by 
Gseorge H. Harger, vice-president and 
general manager, Greene-Haldeman, 
Los Angeles, retiring president of the 
club. 

The convention adopted six resolu- 
tions presented by the Resolutions 
Committee, which consists of past 
presidents of NFSE. Ray Bill, com- 
mittee chairman, pointed out that 
resolutions, by long custom, are de- 
veloped out of the actual convention 
program. 


Resolution No. | praised the work 
of sales executives clubs sponsoring 
courses in selling in schools and called 
upon all clubs within the next 12 
months to back such courses in their 
areas. 

Resolution No. 2 set this goal of 
NFSE clubs: Conduct and _partici- 
pate in new educational and incentive 
programs to honor star salesmen of 
individual companies each year at 
both the local and national level. 


Resolution No. 3 called upon all 
clubs in the next year to conduct an 
essay contest on “Selling as a Ca- 
reer.” 

Resolution No. 4 pointed to the 
need for NFSE clubs and individual 
members to sell job satisfaction to all 
types of workers. 


Resolution No. 5 asked members 
to join with the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the American As- 
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sociation of Advertising Agencies, and 
the Advertising Council in their pro- 
gram to help the American people 
better understand American free 
competitive enterprise. 


Resolution No. 6 called upon 
NFSE members to foster interna- 
tional trade, and at the same time pro- 
claimed NFSE’s opposition to price, 
ration, production or other controls at 
the local, state or national level, “‘ex- 
cept to the degree that they may in 
the future be made necessary by the 
immediate threat of or the actuality 
of war.” 


Other officials elected by NFSE 


are: 


Directors at Large: Hal. W. Johnston, 
executive vice-president, Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corp., Rochester; C.° Scott 
Fletcher, president, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Chicago; G. J. Ticoulat, 
manager of sales, Crown Wilamette 
Paper Co., San Francisco; and Dan Hud- 
son, president, Family Reserve Insurance 
Co., Birmingham. 


Past Chairman Directors: A. T. Dan- 
ielson, vice-president, Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles; and Gene Flack, director of ad- 
vertising and sales counsel, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Vice-Chairman for Canada: Roydon 
M. Barbour, manager, Saturday Night 
Press, Toronto. 


Regional Directors: Eastern, Ray T. 
Crowell, president, Rowe Paint & Var- 


nish Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; South- 
ern, Stan W. Alford, division manager, 
Iron Fireman Co., Atlanta; Southwestern, 
Dwight Thomas, executive vice-president, 
Gulf Brewing Co., Houston; Western, 
Boyd H. Gibbons, Jr., Boyd H. Gibbons 
Co., Los Angeles; Northwestern, Charles 
K. Wiggins, executive vice-president, 
Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle; and Mid-West- 
ern, Roy Warmee, sales promotion man- 
ager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis. 


“District Directors: Herbert B. Carkin, 
president, Standish-Barnes Co., Provi- 
dence; Frank P. Connolly, vice-president 
and general sales manager, Valentine & 
Co., New York City; Wilbur A. Bean, 
secretary-treasurer, Equitable Credit 
Corp., Albany; Victor A. Noel, general 
sales manager, Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester. 


J. Neil Adam, The Hoover Co., Phila- 
delphia; Stephen A. Douglas, director of 
sales promotion, The Kroger Co., Cin- 
cinnati; George McCormick, Engineered 
Products Co., Detroit; Elmer R. Krueger, 
president, Paper Art Co., Indianapolis; 
Harold Hirth, sales manager, Frankfurth 
Hardware Co., Milwaukee; Emmett Sal- 
isbury, sales manager, The Salisbury Co., 
Minneapolis; George L. Smith, general 
sales and advertising manager, Southern 
Dairies, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


T. N. Asbury, Jr., general sales man- 
ager, Wofford Oil Co. of Georgia, At- 
lanta; Tallie L. Gardner, Carter Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville; T. M. Salisburg, 
partner, Gregory-Salisburg & Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; R. J. Jones, district manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Oakland City, 
Okla.; Dan Kamphausen, Osmose Wood 
Preserving Co. of America, Inc., Denver; 
L. S. Connick, district manager, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., San Francisco; and 
Don Sloan, president, Sloan & Wilcox 
Investment Co., Portland, Ore. 


“Quotable Quotes” from N.F.S.E. 


From “What You Should Expect 
in 1948-1949" 


By Leo M. Cherne, Executive Sec- 
retary, Research Institute of 
America 


The most important selling job to- 
day is to sell the American way of 
life. 

We have two to three years when 
the economic boiler will go ahead full 
steam. It is a period in which to 
look ahead and prepare for the fu- 
ture. So far, very little has been 
done which will eliminate the hazard 
of unemployment, widespread suffer- 
ing and the sharp rise and fall of 
prices. 

The key to tomorrow is in what 
we do or do not spend for military 
appropriations. The present Con- 
gress has involved the United States 
in military rehabilitation. What isn’t 


understood is the cost of this action 
which by the middle of 1949 will 
find us spending more than was spent 
on welfare groups during the period 
1933-1937. Foreign relief spending 
will be a pygmy by comparison. 

The next three years will be the 
easy period for free enterprise ; oppor- 
tunities for employment will be good, 
wages high and community benefits 
rich. This is the interval to improve 
our sales techniques, to prepare for 
our problems of tomorrow and to sell 
the American way of life. 


From “Top Management Redis- 
covers Sales” 


By Don Mitchell, President, Syl- 
vania Electric Corp. 


Sales managers of this country have 
the responsibility of finding the an- 
swer to the big problem facing all 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Want to take the miss out of 
hit-and-miss advertising? 


You'll find the controls for making advertising more profitabie 
right where you find your sales controls—in careful sales analysis 


Today some sales executives are finding ways 
to use sales analysis not only in directing their 
salesmen, jobbers, and dealers, but also as a 
means of getting better results from the me- 
chanical tools of selling—advertising in all its 
forms (booklets, magazine ads, direct mail, 
radio, or any other mechanical means of trans- 
mitting ideas or information). 


How? 


By working with their advertising men to dig 
out the answers to questions like these: 


1. Who are all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those people your salesmen 
normally don’t reach? Do you know them all? 


2. What are the viewpoints, prejudices, and 
confusions that cloak your product in the eyes 
of your customers and prospects? Do you 
know—for sure—what they think and why 
they think it—product by product and market 
by market? 


3. What can you say that will help to improve 
those viewpoints and reduce prejudices and 
confusions that obstruct low-cost selling? And 
how often shail you say it to get results? 


4. What tools will you use for saying most 
effectively what needs to be said: booklets, 
magazines, direct mail, or what other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas or informa- 
tion? 


Sound like a lot of work? Sure. So’s running 
a sales department! But, with a reasonable 
amount of customer and prospect analysis, 
you can reduce the guesswork in your adver- 


tising enough to decrease the waste and mul- 
tiply its effectiveness. 


“Ditch-Digging” takes the miss out of 
“hit-and-miss” advertising 


There’s an advertising procedure that reduces 
waste by first finding out what prospects al- 
ready know, what they don’t know, what they 
must know before they'll take the right step 
toward a purchase. It produces what we call 
“ ‘litch-Digging’ Advertising That Sells by 
Helping People Buy.” 


You might get an idea or two of how you can 
gear your advertising for more hits and fewer 
misses from a little 20-page booklet we’ve put 
together called, “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy.” It explains 
some of the principles and procedures that 
can help sales executives use advertising to 
accomplish one or all of these three objectives: 


1. To build more sales volume at lower unit 
sales costs. 


2. To maintain a sales position, yet reduce unit 
sales costs. 


3. To improve customer and prospect rela- 
tions as a sound basis for future business. 


We'll be glad to send a copy 
to any sales executive who 
might be interested in de- 
veloping the full power of 
“*Ditch-Digging’ Advertis- 
ing. (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “’ 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ° 
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industry—how to keep 60,000,000 
people gainfully employed. 

Sales should be so close to cus- 
tomer needs and preferences and so 
fortified with knowledge of market 
potentials that it can assure produc- 
tion well in advance what the volume 
will be. 

Aside from the general understand- 
ing that a favorable public opinion is 
good for sales and a poor opinion is 
bad, it may be difficult for some sales 
managers to understand how they are 
affected. This is where public rela- 
tions is an important factor. 

Let the salesman look after the in- 
dividual customer but let sales man- 
agement look after the big body of 
customers, keeping intact the integrity 
of the company’s relationship with 
them. ‘This is the responsibility that 
management expects and demands of 
sales. 


ELMO ROPER: "I think it's about 
time we woke up to the realization 
that we can't rally the people of 
the world to our democratic cause 
by promising them just bread.” 


From “America’s Best Export" 


By Elmo Roper, Marketing Con- 
sultant and Public Opinion Ana- 
lyst 


Despite the fact that savings are 
decreasing, there is still a fair amount 
of wealth which people have accumu- 
lated. Earnings continue high and 
hope for the immediate future con- 
tinues high. Rearmament will keep 
a good many people busy. Fulfilling 
our obligations under the Marshall 
Plan, if Mr. Taber and others let us 
fulfill them, will keep a good many 
more busy. I see no signs of an early 
depression. ‘True, some of the luxury 
businesses are having an increasingly 
tough time. True, more and more 
products will pass from the sellers’ 
field into the buyers’ field. ‘True, 
there will have to be more value for 
the dollar built into many more lines. 
True, American management and la- 
bor must find ways to increase pro- 
duction per man hour now that the 
biggest customer for American Busi- 
ness is not the American war ma- 
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chine. But an early depression, in 
the sense that we know depressions— 
no, I can’t forecast that. 

But tangible things are not all the 
U. S. has for sale today. We have an 
idea for sale. That idea is that there 
is an essential dignity in mankind. 
That the state exists for man—not 
for the state. That man was meant 
to be free. 

We believe all those things. But 
unless we can convince a good part of 
this earth’s two billion people of those 
same principles, we shall never have 
permanent peace in the world. With- 
out it you won’t need facts and fore- 
casts to guide the sales executive. 
Without it no one will need market- 
ing consultants. 


From “The U. N. and What It 
Means to the Business Man" 


By Louis Dolivet, Editor, United 
Nations World; Special Advisor 
to the United Nations 


There are new optimistic prospects 
regarding the investment in Europe 
and great parts of Asia for the first 
time since 1939. The political crisis 
has reached a near standstill. Pro- 
duction capacity is up 14% during 
1948 alone. 

The United Nations is functioning 
as a gigantic political machine of 
mankind. It is here to stay. It 
would be absurd to make predictions 
about its end. I hope for peace. If 
the Russians go further they will have 
the majority of mankind working 
against them. This realization tops 
the prospect of war... so near two 
months ago.” 

One weakness is that of all em- 
ployes and diplomats in the U. N., 
there are too few businessmen. ‘This 
is so only because it hasn’t been dis- 
covered how they can best be useful. 
But it’s important to realize their 
need, for businessmen would find 
practical solutions. 

At the general assembly in Paris 
this year, there will be the making 
of history of mankind. The whole 
concept for war will again be brought 
up. After the Assembly there will 
probably be a security system. Peace 
and prosperity will increase. There 
will be a new great hope and a great 
dream of a better mankind. 


From "Selling Peace Through 
World Trade” 


By Hon. James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board, Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Co. 


If the American economy is to 
thrive we need a larger export busi- 
ness than ever before. We need this 
trade because, in many respects, the 


United States is changing from 4 
have nation to a have not nation. We 
need world trade for economic rea- 
sons. But we also need world trade 
for a far bigger reason . . . a moral 
reason. 

The most important single eco. 
nomic, political and moral fact in the 
world today is Russia and Russian 
communism. Now, some of our Rus- 
sian friends might contend that trade 
is the cause of wars. I deny that 
categorically. Wars are not caused 
by trade. Trade leads to an inter- 
mingling, interdependence and under- 
standing between peoples. 


It is thus up to all of us who are 
engaged in the art of selling, to sell 
to the outside world—to promote 
world trade —continuously and as 
fully as we know how. The introduc- 
tion of American products to our 
neighbors is as worthy a cause as any 
to which a salesman has ever dedi- 
cated himself. For where American 
products go, understanding of what 
they stand for will not be very far 


behind. 


THOMAS WATSON: Honorary 
Chairman for the meeting, he spoke 
briefly at the Friday luncheon. 


From "Selling America at Home 
and Abroad” 


By Eric Johnston, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Association 


The great issue before the world 
is to adjust the problems of our com- 
plicated modern society to the preser- 
vation of man’s freedom and dignity. 
The role, therefore, of America is a 
simple one. We have had a large 
measure both of freedom and abund- 
ance here at home; can we extend the 
two as one and _ inseparable to 
others?” 

There are four principal avenues 
to accomplish the great and broad 
purpose of adjusting freedom to a 
world beset by new aggressive forces: 

We must help to industrialize the 
rest of the world—a task that is more 
for private business than for govern- 
ment. 
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have patios and pleasant terraces, Dutch ovens, barbecue spits, 
sunbathing solaria, lily ponds, vined archways, rambling roses, 
iris, tulips, gladiolus, larkspur, beautiful blooming annuals 

and perennials, flowering shrubs, decorative trees... 
landscaping for outdoor living. 

Today’s successful farmer does more than grow crops, 
market livestock . . . makes mechanization and increased leisure 
pay dividends in pleasure, a more enjoyable life, better yards, 
grounds and homes. . . spotlighted in these pictures from 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING . . . which pioneered with the 4H Clubs 


in fostering outdoor improvements. 


Besr class market in the U. S. is the nation’s best farms in 
the 15 Heart States . . . missed by general magazines and 
networks . . . penetrated only by SuccEessFUL FARMING .. . 
with more than 1,200,000 circulation among farmers with the 
best soil, best brains, average income (’47 without gov’t 
payments) of $9,890, $4,000 above national farm average. To 
make advertising national, you need this market and medium. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


SUCCESSFUL: FARMING 
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There must be closer economic in- 
tegration between nations. There are 
already signs of this development in 
Europe today. 

We must expand many times the 
use of scientific methods all around 
the world in industry and agricul- 
ture. 

We must show the way toward a 
world of freer trade. 


From "How to Conduct a Sales 
Meeting” 


By Stephen A. Douglas, Director 
7 Sales Promotion, The Kroger 
Co. 


Countless times ‘Advertising’ has 
been presented under a handicap be- 
cause of indifferent planning of a 
Sales Meeting. A Sales Meeting 
is “Screntiric Group SELLING.” 
Greatest mistake is long, tough Sales 
Meetings. ... 

Present the “Value” to the organ- 
ization. Here are the rules: (1) 
Every man on the program needs to 
know the objective of the meeting 
and his part in accomplishment of 
the over-all sale ‘““The Value.” (2) 
Every man must be thoroughly re- 
hearsed in advance and be fully ac- 
quainted with all parts of the pro- 
gram. (3) Every part of the pro- 
gram must be carefully timed to fit 
in its proper position in the over-all 
meeting time. 


From “Cost Control—A New 
Sales Management Tool” 


By James C. Olson, Partner, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Manage- 
ment Consultants 


Sales executives must, know their 
costs and how to control them in or- 
der to find the most effective and 
economical way of doing their sales 
job and to arm themselves with scien- 
tific facts to support their sales budget 
requests. 

In the past, top management has 
sought reduced costs primarily 
through the application of mass pro- 
duction techniques, including cost con- 
trol, to manufacturing. 

Today, in view of the inflexible 
nature of many manufacturing costs, 
executives must look for opportunities 
in the sales area to reduce unit prices. 
Current selling expenses in produc- 
ing and processing companies alone 
are estimated at more than $25 bil- 
lion a year. 

Knowledge and control of selling 
costs are likely to pay off when: (1) 
sales volume is large; (2) sales ex- 
pense represents a substantial part of 
the sales dollar; (3) a large number 
of salesmen are employed, or (4) 
many customers or classes of cus- 
tomers are contacted. 
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L. R. Boulware: "Who is to blame 
for employee dissatisfaction? New 
Deal? Unions? Truman? Wallace? 
No—it's the fault of businessmen.” 


From "The Sales Route to Job 
Satisfaction" 


By L. R. Boulware, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Electric Co. 


‘The number one search in America 
today is for a thing called “job satis- 
faction.” Still, we businessmen are 
failing to provide job satisfaction for 
our employes, and we have been fail- 
ing for a long time. 

It’s the number one problem today 
and it will remain the number one 
problem for everyone for some time 
to come—or for such time as we have 
left. 

Our nation and the world do need 
sales executives’ professional guidance. 
There’s a tremendous job—both an 
opportunity and an _ obligation—for 
everybody with their experience and 
proven talent. . . . by influencing all 
concerned to treat this problem just 
as any over-all marketing problem 
should be treated. 


From “New Techniques in Sales 
Training” 


By Jack Lacy, President, Lacy 
Sales Institute 


A great and dangerous fallacy is 
current today in many places. It is 


DEL PROUTY: He gave the presen- 
tation used by members of the 
Philadelphia Sales Executives Club 
to interest educators, students and 
civic groups in sales as a profes- 
sion. See report in SM, June |. 


the fear that our present two hun- 
dred billion dollar economy is tem- 
porary and that we must be prepared 
for some kind of a slump at some 
time in the future. That kind of 
reasoning is not for salesmen. Those 
of us who know how tto sell are on 
the threshold of a new world. We 
will soon live in a world of selling, 
the like of which nobody ever 
dreamed we would ever see. Not 
only can we hold our $200 billion 
economy, but we can up it to $300 
billion and more. 

Now that our influence is becoming 
widespread throughout the world we 
will raise the standards of living for 
the peoples of the rest of the world 
just as we raised ours. When they 
learn of our high living standards 
they will want the things that we 
have and they can get them in the 
same way that we got ours, by in- 
creasing the circulation of money and 
abolishing their large military expen- 
ditures and using their money instead 
to buy all the things which make 
America the greatest country in the 
world. 

The business of salesmen is to keep 
money in circulation. If we have 
enough good salesmen we can keep 
our money in circulation, we can keep 
our economy climbing, generation 
after generation. 


From "Seven Successful Steps 
for Overcoming Sales Resist- 
ance" 


By Morris Pickus, President, The 
Personnel Institute 


“Salesmen now win hundreds of 
arguments every day although they 
lose millions of dollars in sales. Few 
salesmen have been taught the funda- 
mental principle of “how to win an 
argument—without arguing.” 

We spend millions of dollars to 
perfect machines, but we lose millions 
because of failure to train and im- 
prove our personnel, especially in the 
field of distribution. With competi- 
tion getting keener every day, it is 
essential that industry make use of 
carefully prepared sales training pro- 
grams to develop the selling poten- 
tials which are now neglected. 

The average person uses only 30% 
of his actual capacity. This does not 
reflect laziness on the part of the in- 
dividual, but is usually the result of 
inadequate supervision and leadership 
by his superiors. The 70% of un- 
used latent ability represents a source 
of great potential wealth both to 
business and the individual, but will 
be wasted unless top management 
digs for it with proper personnel 
training tools. 
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Thousands of school children participated in the 
nation-wide competition in which a top prize of 
$1,000 was donated by Charles Luckman, president, 
Lever Brothers Co., for best essay. Here's winner. 


“SELLING AS A CAREER” by 
Don A, Maccubbin: Every young 
person, at one time or another, must 
give serious thought to the occupation 
he wishes to make his career. When 
this consideration is in progress, he 
would do well to investigate the ca- 
reer of selling for there are few oc- 
cupations which offer so many ad- 
vantages, opportunities, and rewards 
as does selling. 

As is true in many occupations, the 
demands upon a person are great, but 
the rewards for good salesmanship 
are many. One of the most alluring 
rewards for successful salesmanship 
is the ever-present opportunity for ad- 
vancement and the accompanying 
financial return. ‘The test of a suc- 
cessful business investment is the 
amount of return which is derived 
from the capital invested. 

Selling offers a good return for the 
amount of time, money, and energy 
which has been put into the prepara- 
tion for this career, as a successful 
salesman can realize more than “just 
a living” from his labors. A success- 
ful career as a salesman often leads 
to positions of greater responsibility, 
such as sales managers and corpora- 
tion executives, indispensable in the 
formation of company policies. How- 
ever, these many fine rewards and op- 
portunities compensate for the incon- 
veniences a salesman must suffer, such 
as being away from home for long 
periods of time and poor accommoda- 
tions in small cities and towns. 

Along with the financial returns 
derived from this career, goes a factor 
which is most imperative in any occu- 
pation—that of personal satisfaction. 
The salesman is a person whose posi- 
tion affords many interesting oppor- 
tunities for observing the effect of 
his endeavors. The importance of 
his job must be constantly before him 
when he realizes that increased and 
maintained employment for many in- 
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Baltimore Lad Wins 
NFSE Essay Contest 


Arthur 


dividuals is directly dependent upon 
the volume of his sales, and that the 
success of his company will be due in 
large measure to the impression which 
he makes upon prospective customers. 
Perhaps it is something along this line 
which Thomas Edison meant when 
he said, ““The salesmen of the coun- 
try can do more than anyone else to 
keep the wheels of industry turning 
at full speed.’ Selling demands the 
application of psychology and the 
principles of good personal and pub- 
lic relations which are decidedly chal- 
lenging to the ambitious salesman. 
The sense of personal satisfaction of 
a salesman must be indeed gratifying 
when he has been successful in chang- 
ing a “tough prospect” into a “regu- 
lar customer.” 


Privilege: Service 


Opportunities to excel in leadership 
and service are also privileges which 
salesmen may enjoy, and_ perhaps 
equally important is the opportunity 
to make many lifelong friends. The 
salesman, if he is to be successful, 
should make himself an authority on 
the product he has to sell. Such an 
authority, when recognized by the 
public as such, becomes the leader in 
the development of uses for his prod- 
uct and can influence retailers in the 
art of merchandising and consumers 
in requesting what he has to sell. 
When he gets to the point of offer- 
ing to his customer and consumer 
more than the contract calls for, he 
is offering good service to all con- 
cerned—the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer. Thus good salesmanship may 
expand a salesman’s career to a point 
where it involves other important 
branches of business. The career of 
salesmen offers great rewards along 
these lines to the man who is willing 
to fight his way through to a posi- 
tion of influence and _ importance 


H. "Red" 
15-year-old Don A, Maccubbin of Baltimore, Md. 


Motley presents $1,000 to 


which is possible in this field. 

In addition to the financial and 
personal rewards and the _ personal 
satisfaction obtained from selling, 
there is a fourth return which must 
not be overlooked. ‘This is the one 
which may be called personal growth. 
It is inconceivable that a person of 
intelligence should be satisfied with a 
position which would offer no oppor- 
tunity for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or which would fail to stimulate 
his mental growth. 

The modern tendency of business 
to train its personnel through the 
medium of classes conducted for that 
purpose and the issuance of trade bul- 
letins, catalogues, and magazines, of- 
fers ample opportunity for the ambi- 
tious salesman to obtain up-to-the- 
minute information on all factors af- 
fecting his position. Contacts with 
customers and other persons he may 
meet in his travels always offer a ripe 
field for discussion and the exchange 
of views on local, national, and in- 
ternational problems. Local customs 
and needs, differences in laws of va- 
rious states, geographical features of 
various communities, foods which are 
common to some particular area, and 
other similar items give ample oppor- 
tunities for the interested person to 
obtain a broad view of this world of 
ours. ‘The culture which comes with 
travel can be nowhere more perfectly 
exemplified than in a wide-awake 
salesman. 

Selling as a career, therefore, to a 
person with ambition to succeed, wil- 
lingness to serve, and ability to lead, 
offers financial reward and opportun- 
ity for advancement, a sense of per- 
sonal satisfaction in a job well done, 
opportunity to excel in leadership and 
service, and many means of growing 
culturally and mentally. It is, in- 
deed, one avenue of endeavor which 
should be seriously explored by young 
people in searching for their life work. 
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Designing to Sell 


‘49 FORD: Inside and out, designers had a free hand in revamping the 
first new car brought out by Henry Ford Il. Ford invested more than 
$37,400,000 in tools, dies, jigs and fixtures in bid for No. | sales spot. 


POCKET-PACK CARTON: Kleenex tissues now may be pur- 
chased in a pocket or purse size package. The new box in red 
and blue, provides an attractive self-service consumer display. 


PLASTIC SADDLE: Made of high-gloss Vinylite tough sheeting 
in a variety of colors, it is unaffected by water, alcohol or oils. 
It will neither crack nor warp. Made by Saddle Plastics, Inc. 


ADDING - FIGURING MACHINE: 
Latest Underwood Sunstrand model 
is finished in a two tone gray and 
black combination. A special feature 
is an improved paper tear-off knife. 


i 


RAMA SPIN: A new lighter de- 
signed by Ram Lighters, Inc. has 
twin sealing cups, airfoil wind- 
shield; is sturdily constructed. 
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2. “Flying my Cessna is easy. I 
find it relaxing... invigorating ...as 
simple as driving a car! With Cessna’s 
full-range flaps—lI float in to short-field 
landings easily, safely. And Cessna’s 
Patented Safety Landing Gear smooths 
out the roughest runways. 


See the New 140... powered by a C-90 Continental Enaine which 


wan , 


"Im too old NOT to fly!” 


—_ 


1. “No more sleeper hops—no more 
bucking traffic—for yours truly! After 
thirty years on the road, I’ve found the 
easy way to cover my territory... in 
my own Cessna 140! It’s a real cross- 
country plane—with all-metal structure 
and a luxurious cabin. 


3. “I travel farther — make more 
money—yet spend more time at home! My 
Cessna’s cruising speed of over 105 m. p. 
h. and 450-mile range get me there and 
back in a hurry. And if it takes ten 
minutes extra to close a sale—what of 
it—I make my own schedules!” 


develops more horsepower at less RPMs for faster take-off and 


climb, substantially greater cruising speed, far quieter operation. 


SULLY §, 1946 


ONLY CESSNA OFFERS 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 
PERSONAL PLANES 


CESSNA 170 


The low-cost, 4-place ‘Family Car of the 
Air.” Easy to fly— economical to operate 
—plenty of room for the whole family 
(4 adults) plus luggage. Never before 
has such room, speed, comfort and utility 
been offered at anywhere near the same 
price. All-metal structure. 145 H. P. Con- 
tinental Engine —over 120 m. p. h. cruising 
speed—500-mile range! See it! 


CESSNA 190-195 


Practical 4-5 place personal or company 
airliners. All metal—airline-type engines 
—Hamilton Standard Constant Speed 
Propellers—every safety and comfort 
feature. Yet surprisingly economical to 
own and operate. You get about 12 miles 
per gallon of gas! The 190 has a 240 
H. P. Continental Engine and cruises at 
well over 160 m. p. h. The 195 has a 300 
H. P. Jacobs Engine and cruises at over 
165 m. p. h. Both have ranges of over 
700 miles. 


See Your Cessna Dealer 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept.SM,Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send free literature giving complete 
description of the Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120, 
140 ( ); Cessna 190, 195 ( ); Literature for 
model builders (- ). 
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Sylvania’s Heart-to-Heart Talks 
With Salesmen About Policies 


BY WILLIAM R. LOCKRIDGE 


Sales Controller, Lamp Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Do you hand down your policy decisions from on high with- 
out explanations, or do you win confidence of salesmen by 
defining your sales policies so they will understand them, 
state reasons for policies, and show how policies are made? 


“Effective immediately, we are dis- 
continuing the sale of Super Widget 
#303. No further orders will be 
accepted. Orders on hand will be 
filled in the order received until 
existing stock is exhausted.—Bill 
Salesmanager.” 

Joe Salesman receives this terse 
announcement from his Home Office 
in the morning mail—and mutters 
an oath! For three months Joe has 
been working on an order for 4,000 
+303s. In fact, he has a date with 
the purchasing agent of Superior 
Products for next Monday and is 


sure he could get the order at that 
time. It would bring him over his 
quota and into the bonus money. 

Why did they do this to him? 
What can he tell the purchasing 
agent to “save face” after pushing 
so hard for this order? Wasn’t the 
item profitable? Is the company 
bringing out something better? Have 
they found that #302 will do the 
same job as +303, if properly ap- 
plied ? 

It is hard for the man in the field 
to visualize what considerations and 
decisions are behind the formation of 


“Sure, we’re using Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, Ladies’ Home; 
But you’ve got to merchandise our night cream during the day! 


a policy by the company management. 
He sees merely the end result—the 
announcement of the policy after it 
is formulated. While management 
usually devotes a great deal of 
thought and effort to promote poli- 
cies with the trade, it often falls 
down miserably in “selling” them to 
the men in the field. 

Do your salesmen know who par- 
ticipates in deciding a sales policy at 
the Home Office? Has anyone ever 
bothered to explain to them the con- 
siderations involved? Or are they 
allowed to assume that ideas are 
“dreamed up” by some swivel chair 
executive and issued to them as an 
ultimatum ? 


How Policy Ils Made 


The formation of any company 
policy, and a sales policy in particu- 
lar, is not the result of an arbitrary 
decision by any one individual—that 
is, if it is handled properly. Take, 
for example, adding a new product to 
the line: 

Joe Salesman has a customer who 
wants a product that is not made by 
his company. Joe forwards the re- 
quest to his sales manager for con- 
sideration. Weeks pass—sometimes 
months. He wonders what is hap- 
pening. Aren’t those guys interested 
in new business? He has already 
“stalled” the customer several times 
by telling him his request is “re- 
ceiving consideration.” But he can’t 
go on doing that much longer... . 

Meantime, at the home office, what 
is happening? The procedure may 
differ, depending upon the organiza- 
tion. Fundamentally, however, the 
new item gets the “once over” from 
many angles. Engineers are con- 
sulted to ascertain if they can develop 
it for production. Factory manage- 
ment is consulted to see if there is 
equipment and capacity to handle it. 
The cost department prepares figures 
to show what it will cost to produce. 
Market research obtains information 
on competitive items and prices and 
perhaps makes a test check on general 
customer acceptance. The credit de- 
partment looks up the prospective cus- 
tomer for reliability. 

Management gets into the picture 
to study what additional investment 
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The San Francisco Bay Area with 
registrations topping 650,000 cars is a 
prime automotive market... with a prime 
medium, The Chronicle! 

The Chronicle for years has been the 
Coast’s prime automotive advocate... 
pioneered for better roads. . . got effective 
action on more San Francisco bridges, 
express highways, underground parking 
downtown, has constantly campaigned for 
safer driving, reduction of traffic violations 
... fostered more car use by more families 
for enjoyment of Northern California’s 
beaches, mountains, deserts. 

Home owned and home edited, The 
Chronicle is close-meshed with native 
mores and buying habits. A generous 
content of local happenings and widest 
coverage of the most significant foreign 
news makes it indispensable to the well 
informed. The woman’s section picturing 
the most intriguing styles for the world’s 
best dressed women intrigues the woman 
reader. Sports, features, and comics 
broaden the audience—make it profitably 
productive in all new car price ranges, for 
tires, tubes, gasoline, accessories. 

Of course The Chronicle sells other 
things than automobiles! It carries the 
heaviest load of the major San Francisco 
department stores, tops the list of the 
smartest specialty shops, leads in books 
as well as bonds. It will sell anything 
better— including Simca-Fiats! Any SF W 


man will be glad to tell you why! 
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Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Ford, 


Frazer, General Motors, Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer, Oldsmobile, 
Lincoln-Mercury, Mercury, Packard, Playboy, Plymouth, 
Nash, Pontiac, Studebaker, Tucker, Willys Jeep... excluding 
supplement linage, in 1947 gave The San Francisco Chronicle 
246,361 lines of new passenger car advertising—more than any 
other SF newspaper. The only new passenger car advertised— 
and not in The Chronicle—was the Simca-Fiat! 

What do you suppose happened to Simca-Fiat?...we 
wondered—and then found out! The manufacturer is in France. 
And the distributor in San Francisco was new. If they knew 
what Detroit manufacturers know about advertising in SF, the 
score of The Chronicle last year would have been 100% on new 
car copy!...There are also some manufacturers uninformed 


about The Chronicle, but without the excuse of Simca-Fiat! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SawyYeER, FerGuson, WaLkER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTON GREAT 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Mec BERNARD SAKOWITZ 


As Executive Vice President of Sakowitz Bros., one of 
Houston’s oldest and most exclusive fashion stores for men and 
women, Mr. Sakowitz is an important figure down our way. He 
has been buying most of his space from The Chronicle for years, 
a tangible that pleases us; but his personal opinion of our paper 
pleases us still more: 


“The Chronicle is far and away the best 
advertising medium in Harris County,” he 
says, “but it means even more than that to 
me and my associates. We feel The Chronicle 
has been our partner, over the years, and has 
made a major contribution to our store’s 
success,” 


Thank you, sir. Many local advertisers in Harris County 
feel as you do. And of course smart national advertisers realize 
the paper that pulls best locally will pull the best for them. (The 
Chronicle is way out front in home-delivered circulation, total 
circulation and advertising.) 


There’s plenty of pay-dirt still waiting down this way — with 
Harris County’s retail sales and buying income leading every 
other trade area in the entire South! 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Representatives 


may be required for new equipment, 
to carry inventory, and to consider 
the general effect of the new item 
on the rest of the business. A price 
is determined, submitted to manage. 
ment for approval from the profit 
angle and to the sales department for 
approval from the competitive angle, 
Finally, after all these points are 
cleared, the item is given official ap- 
proval and is released to Joe for 
quotation to his customer. 

But does Joe know all this? Gen. 
erally not! All he knows is that after 
an unreasonable length of time he js 
given a price and terms—or is told 
that the company does not want the 
business. Can you blame him if he 
feels the decision is arbitrary or out 
of line? 


Define Policies Clearly 


There are numerous ways to com- 
bat this problem and acquire the con- 
fidence of salesmen in the company’s 
policies. First, of course, it is neces- 
sary to define sales policies clearly so 
that the men will understand them. 
Second, give them some of the rea- 
sons for these policies. Third, show 
them what goes on behind the scenes 
so that they will know how a policy 
is formulated. 

In the Sylvania Lighting Products 
Division we handle a variety of prod- 
ucts—incandescent and _ fluorescent 
lamps, wiring devices, and fixtures. 
These are sold to many classes of 
accounts — wholesalers, dealers, 
chains, utilities, Government, and 
others. Propositions vary for each 
class of account and are complicated 
in their terms. 

To help our salesmen steer their 
course through this maze, we have a 
confidential Sales Policy Manual. 
This is the Bible of the sales force. 
It is prefaced by a brief statement 
as to why we have uniform policies. 
Next is a summary of some of our 
general policies with reasons for their 
existence. Then follows specific 
terms and conditions of sales apply- 
ing to each class of account for each 
different product. 

From time to time our merchan- 
dising department issues bulletins to 
the field force announcing new poli- 
cies or changes in existing policies. 
In every case we endeavor to include 
in the announcement a brief explana- 
tion of the reasons behind it, such as 
“to meet competition,’ “to reduce 
cost,” “because the item has not been 
selling satisfactorily,” or because it 
may “promote the sale of related 
products.” 

Policies thus explained are received 
more favorably than if bluntly an- 
nounced without comment. The. 
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new and different service by River 
aisin . . . as convenient as your telephone 
...acomplete organization skilled in 
the creation and production of promotional 
and merchandising point of sale counter 
and window displays . . . from the basic idea to 


the finished display . . . One Call for All. 


Monroe, Michigan 
i CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
BRE BOARDS © CORRUGATING STRAW @ SILICATE OF SODA 


man in the field is only human. He 
likes to feel that he is part of the 


’ 


“team.” He wants to be “in” on 
the reasons behind the policies which 
control his operations. 

We also make a point at each of 
our national sales conventions to tell 
our men a little about the procedures 
for approving a sales policy at the 
Home Office. We do the same for 
new sales trainees and for salesmen 
who are taking our Refresher Course. 
We highlight this instruction by 
showing specific examples of what 
happens when a salesman takes it 


o¢ie 


upon himself to place his judgment 
above that of the management to 
violate a policy. 

By showing our salesmen how sales 
policies are formulated and giving 
them good reasons for each policy as 
it is issued, we have inspired their 
confidence in our management. This 
has lifted the general morale of the 
field. ‘They now recognize that while 
in a particular case a certain policy 
may seem a hardship to them indi- 
vidually, it is undoubtedly for the 
best interest of the company as a 
whole. 
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And that’s only part of the Effective 
Buying Power of Lawrence, which is 
placed by the current Sales Manage- 
ment Buying Power Survey at $129,- 
144,000.00 — an increase of 30% over 


Recent pay raises to Lawrence wool- 
en and worsted workers total $8,500,- 
000.00, further stimulating buying pow- 


* Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industry 


‘ / S statistics, issued April 27, 1948, 


: ¥ The Lawrence Daily Eagle is the ONLY morning 


newspaper in Essex County, Massachusetts. The 
Evening Tribune has the LARGEST circulation in 
Essex County. ABC more than 36,000. 


The EAGLE=- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO/n —- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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We like to treat our men, not as 
mere order takers, but as partners in 
the business. We always welcome 
their suggestions or constructive criti- 
cism. Often a sales policy has its in- 
ception right in the field by the men 
who are ultimately to carry it out, 

Salesmen will observe _ policies 
either through voluntary cooperation 
or by threat of discipline. We pre- 
fer to seek cooperation. But, to be 
effective, this approach requires that 
the men be well informed. They 
must be made to feel that they are 
as much a part of the organization 
as the fellows in the home office. 

“Sell” your policies to your sales- 
men. Show them why certain policy 
decisions have to be made. Make 
them realize that their security does 
not depend so much upon an individ- 
ual sale as upon a soundly run busi- 
ness. This approach will give them 
more confidence in the decisions of 
your management and will obtain 
better cooperation in observing the 
rules. 


ee 


USE LABELING: Instructions for 
use and the warranty now are a 
permanent part of the Model 190 
Automatic Dryer produced by Black- 
stone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. There 
are no more loose tags to be read 
once, put away and forgotten until 
you need the information—and can’t 
find it. Blackstone instructions are 
on the inside of the door, concealed 
when not desired. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


are the keystone as 
to coverage of Michigan NY 


Shs, 
“ ; ‘ 3H 
_— Michigan dogs aren’t any more literate *, 
than any other dogs we know of. Shucks, we e 
doubt if any Michigan dogs can even talk! But their 
owners read ,.. and talk... and buy! And how! 


What they read chiefly, are the Booth Michigan 
Newspapers. What they talk about, when they’re 
talking “good buys,” are the products advertised 
in Booth Michigan Newspapers. 


If you want your product or service talked about 
. +. and bought ,.. by Michiganders, you'll do 
well to go into all eight Booth Michigan News- 
papers. Statistically speaking, that means your 
product advertising is welcomed into 377,598 homes! 


For specific information on Booth Michigan Markets, 
call or phone: 


The John E. Lutz Co. 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 Ahniins cae q 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St, New York City 17 eaten 


NEWSPAPERS 


de GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
ed JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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A Recap on 44th Convention of 
Advertising Federation of America 


Speakers call for greater use of advertising as a force to 
fight communism—Consider role of television as advertis- 
ing medium—Report AFA membership of 18,000—and 
pick Mrs. E. B. Myers as "Advertising Woman of Year." 


Communistic propaganda and the 
slack and inexpert efforts of Ameri- 
cans to defeat it with advertising and 
other “‘peaceful weapons” of informa- 
tion were highlighted at the 44th an- 
nual convention of Advertising Fed- 
eration of America in Cincinnati 
June 13-16. Speaker after speaker 
warned of our peril, of the burning 
need for more American economic 
education of employes by business and 
deplored the complacency of many top 
managements toward the situation. 
(The week before the convention 
president of two great Cincinnati 
companies that are big advertisers 
told an SM editor they were “not in- 
terested in that stuff.”’) 

During the convention the Federa- 
tion reviewed a year of healthy 
growth, advanced its work in adver- 
tising education and public service, 
studied various special uses and tech- 
niques of advertising, chose as its new 
chairman George S$. McMillan, secre- 
tary of Bristol-Myers Co., re-em- 
ployed Elon G. Borton as president 
and general manager and _ selected 


Houston, Tex. for its 1949 meeting. 

No matter how much we err in 
our “Voice” and other efforts to show 
the world we are not imperialistic, 
we are definitely making some prog- 
ress and “must see it through” thinks 
William B. Benton, former Assistant 
Secretary of State. The power of 
ideas and not armament can win the 
peace. It can defeat unscrupulous but 
highly effective propaganda of Rus- 
sia’s Communist party whose methods 
we must not adopt. 

Said he sharply to the convention- 
eers: ‘Most advertising men have an 
urge toward public service. I hope 
you will obey that impulse. There 
are few groups more competent to 
awaken the U. S. to its world re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in the 
field of ideas. If’ you will not, who 
will? The peace and freedom of the 
world may depend upon your efforts.” 

AFA clubs and members were 


asked by Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, 
wheelhorse in the American Heritage 
movement to spearhead local cam- 
paigns of public service advertising to 


TOP OFFICERS: L-to-R, Treasurer Graham Patterson of Farm Journal, Vice Pres. Mrs. Honor 
Gregory House of Gregory and House, Inc., President Elon G. Borton, Chairman George S. 
McMillan of Bristol-Myers Co., and Vice Presidents Paul ©. Smith of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. and Ira DeJernett of the DeJernett Advertising Agency, Dallas, Tex. enjoy the orange 
juice, coconuts and oranges the Miami club used in an advance effort to land the 1950 
AFA convention. Secretary Miss Mary McClung of The New York Post was not present. 
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educate more Americans in our free- 
doms and our opportunities “‘at this 
perilous time in our nation’s life.” 
He declared there is “a great gulf in 
this country between labor and man- 
agement because there is so little com- 
mon understanding of objectives and 
purposes—little mutual good will.” 
Far too few employers are using the 
material available to tell their people 
the economic facts they should know 
—and far too few are even willing 
to do it. Communistic propaganda 
against business is filling minds that 
should be filled by business itself. 
“T have just come from Germany,” 
began Grove Patterson, editor of the 
Toledo Blade. “I am more of a real- 
ist than I was when I went over. 
We are not likely to get into a shoot- 
ing war with Russia but the non- 
shooting war will continue for years 
without a satisfactory peace. We have 
to convince Russia of our striking 
power. It’s the only way to stop Rus- 
sia’s plan to spread Communism over 
the whole world. When she finally 
limits her Communism to herself and 
the countries she now controls, then 
the two worlds—the free and the 
Communistic—can, I think, live to- 
gether. But it will be an armed truce.” 


Stop Inflation! 


If American inflation goes much 
higher it can wreck not only our 
economy but that of all free nations 
and thus spread Communism, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles A. Sawyer 
told 700 AFA luncheoners. “To pre- 
vent this he said the Department of 
Commerce is doing all it can to effect 
voluntary industry agreements on 
prices and raw material supply and 
he hopes these will be effective. (In 
a press conference he said “If they 
are not, we'll be forced into govern- 
ment controls and allocations possibly 
next year.”) The nation’s job is to 
maintain our tremendous production 
and a high standard of living at 
present wage levels. He thinks the 
greatest stumbling block in our way 
is complacency in the face of today’s 
real dangers. He urged advertising 
men to do all they can to arouse the 
nation out of this complacency—easy 
in the heat of war, but hard in peace. 


Executive Stature 


To end conflict between advertis- 
ing and public relations departments 
Henry Obermeyer, director of adver- 
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TRAINEES LEARN FASTER and show more interest 
when sound motion pictures supplement ordinary 
educational methods, The Dow Chemical Company 
has found. The Dow report is based upon broad 
experience in training employees for the firm’s 
power, maintenance, machining, and other 
departments. Dow educational executives praise 
their B & H Filmosound projectors for perform- 
ance, ruggedness, and easy operation. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but the odds are 10 


FORCEFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS SPEAKERS for Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company are the Filmo- 
sound projectors and sound films which report 
the firm’s technical developments at press con- 
ferences and to engineering and other interested 
groups. A film on the gas turbine, for example, 
was previewed by 100 editors and then shown to 
more than 100,000 people at 1300 meetings in 
only 7 months. 


to 1 that you, too, have a job which movies could 
do better, faster, more economically, more profit- 
ably. Capable film producers are ready to help you 
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weigh the possibilities. Write us for their names. 


BELL & HOWELL COM- 
PANY, 7190 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


FINE PROJECTORS are 
a “‘must”’ if your film 
is to be fully success- 
ful. And the finest 
16mm sound film pro- 
jector, most commer- 
cial film users agree, 
isthe... 
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DISTANT LANDS BECKON to more than 8,000,000 
travel prospects annually through the persuasive 


* medium of Pan American World Airways motion 


pictures. After 13 years of using movies in sales 
work and for personnel training, Pan American 
has more than 50 Filmosounds; praises these 
projectors for their durability and reliability; 
commends Bell & Howell for speed and efficiency 
when service is necessary. 


SELF-CONTAINED 


An organization set up to contain within its own walls all 
the facilities essential for complete production (utilization 
service as well), can pick up and carry an undivided 
responsibility. 

With nothing “farmed out” there is no “bucket brigade” 
and no duplicate overhead. 

All the elements of a training program, a sales pro- 
motion project, or a group selling operation, are executed 
as one unit. e« The basic integrity of the original plan is 
maintained throughout and to completion. 


INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES + VISUALIZATIONS 
TRAINING ASSISTANCE «+ SLIDE FILMS 


NEW YORK « WASHINGTON « PITTSBURGH «+ DETROIT « DAYTON « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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tising, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York said he thought they 
should get out of their “separate wa- 
tertight compartment” attitude, each 
learning to use the techniques of the 
other. He hopes to see advertising 
managers attain sufficient stature so 
that they can sit in top management 
levels directing both advertising and 
public relations as one operation. He 
regretted that so few advertising agen- 
cies regard public relations as one of 
their normal functions to clients. 
An answer came from Fairfax 
Cone of the Foote, Cone & Belding 
agency. Mr. Cone said that an 
agency can be no greater than the 
people with whom it deals. In only 
about 10 per cent of companies are 
advertising chiefs officers of the com- 
pany, though top sales executives are 
oficers in at least 90 per cent. 
Thus, he thinks, in nine out of 10 
companies the advertising chiefs have 
not secured sufficient recognition to 
work at a high enough level to direct 
public relations. He hopes they may 
reach that point by widening their 
vision, deepening their thinking and 
working steadily to lift advertising 
to the high respect in the mind of 
top management that it already has 
reached in the mind of the public. 


War In Television 


The grim, destructive battle now 
going on in radio and greater one de- 
veloping in television which clouds 
the shining future of that advertis- 
ing medium were discussed in plain 
language by J. D. Shouse, president 
of Crosley Broadcasting Corp. He 
began by saying he was “no expert 
in television,” though he has oper- 
ated in the field since 1939. ‘There 
may be experts, but I doubt it.” 

In his mind, the difficulty is too 
many wrong people are beginning to 
operate Iv. Newspapers own about 
half the stations today, yet television 
is not merely an amplification of 
present sound and sight techniques; 
it’s a whole new medium that re- 
quires tremendous financial and sci- 
entific backing. Radio broadcasting 
corporations thought they were the 
logical people to develop Tv and 
hoped, after they had made big in- 
vestments in bringing it to full flower 
that they would be the ones to profit. 
But so do the giants of moviedom 
with their vaster resources. The com- 
petition for wave bands is stiff, yet 
everybody who is granted a permit to 
operate is running a sharp financial 
risk. Mr. Shouse quoted a movie 
magnate as saying: “Never have I 
seen so many work so hard to lose so 
much!” 

“This coming struggle for tele- 
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GRIM SPEAKER: President J. D. Shouse of 


Crosley sees trouble ahead for television. 


vision power,” said Mr. Shouse, 
“could bring the industry close to 
destruction.” 

Mr. Shouse feels that television 
adds a new increment to advertising 
possessed by no other advertising me- 
dium. It can show how to use prod- 
ucts. This will multiply the power 
of advertising for many products 
hamstrung by older media. Alto- 
gether, he thinks television will con- 
tribute tremendously to the economic 
upbuilding of the nation and the 
world. 

He warned advertisers that the ex- | 
cessive number of stations now broad- | 
casting AM and FM makes compe- | 
tition so hot that some broadcasters | 
have forgotten good radio ethics to | 
a point which reflects on all radio as 
an advertising medium. He urged | 
advertisers to be scrupulous in select- | 
ing stations. 

When a panel of presidents dis- | 
cussed advertising from the top man- | 
agement viewpoint, President J. M. | 
Bowlby of Eagle-Picher Co. said he | 
thought the advertising manager’s | 
“most important function from the | 
basic company viewpoint is bringing 
to management a realization of the | 
value of advertising as a management 
aid.” He said he personally feels that | 
immediate sales are not the main ob- | 
jective of current advertising. In- | 
stead, it is the building of good will. | 
Investments in good will are even | 
more productive than money spent for | 
plant and equipment. 

President Joseph B. Hall of The 
Kroger Co., which spends $3,500,000 
a year for newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising thinks advertising that sells 
the company as well as its products | 
is invaluable. He also believes there 
is a great need for selling our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise by ad- | 
vertising. “If it can put a hat on a/| 
man’s head it can put ideas into that 
head, too,” said he. “It can wipe out 
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FOUR SPECIAL REPORTS 
FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


How railroads, public utilities, 
chambers of commerce, banks and 
others are successfully promoting 
their areas, industries and products. 


REPORTS BY INDUSTRY 
TO STOCKHOLDERS 
AND PUBLIC 


How leaders in business and indus- 
try are using modern public rela- 
tions advertising to inform stock- 
holders and public (via bankers) as 
io earnings and progress. 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
BUSINESS, HOME AND 
FARM 


How the banks are helping business 
while advising their depositors, 
home owners and prospective home 
owners to build better, to remodel 
or modernize. 


FARM EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIALS AND 
PROSPERITY 


How the farm equipment, materials 
supplier, the farmer and the banker 
are working together to benefit 
their entire community. 
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misconceptions about the profit systen: 
and show that every payroll depends 
upon profits. It can prove with noth- 
ing but facts about American busi- 


ness, that the ‘capitalist’ who owns 
nearly all business is not a bloated 
blood sucker, but the average little 
American who has saved a few dollars 
and bought a few shares. It can teach 
today’s citizens that the Government 
should not do for them what their 
fathers did for themseles; that the 
interests of management and labor are 
not different—they are the same.” 


Train Better Admen 

College training in advertising is 
now on a swift uptrend Eugene S. 
Thomas, sales manager of WOR, told 
a keenly interested audience at a 
panel discussion of three college mar- 
keting professors and three employers 
of advertising men. Since 1931 col- 
leges offering such courses have in- 
creased from 168 to 266. Eighty 
AFA clubs are actively promoting 
education. 

On the panel with Mr. Thomas 
were Donald W. Davis of Penn 


State, Kenneth Dameron of Ohio 
State, James E. McCarthy of Notre 
Dame, J. H. S. Ellis of Kudner 
Agency, Inc., John J. Karol, sales 


A TRUE STORY OF 
TOPFLIGHT ADVERTISING 


Point of decision display 
used two ways by magazine 


Mr. S. O. Shapiro (left), Vice 
President and Director of Circula- 
tion, Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
says: “Topflight tape was what we 
were looking for as a practical dealer 
display help. TRUE STORY’s news- 
stand sale is way up, but if I gave 
credit to Topflight Tape, I wouldn’t 
be friends with the editors.” 


Birthday promotion feature 


Mr. James L. Mitchell, Advertising 
Manager of TRUE STORY, says: 
“We used Topflight Tape too, as an 
important part of TRUE STORY’s 
Super Market Birthday Promotion, 
featuring our food and grocery ad- 
vertisers. Mr. Shapiro likes it be- 
cause it sticks fast, but we like it 
because the dealer can remove it so 
easily after his sale is over.” Two 
jobs, two different uses, two differ- 
ent reasons for specifying TOP- 
FLIGHT TAPE in the same com- 
pany. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERwWIN HUuBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 
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manager of CBS, and Chester W. 
Ruth, advertising director of Repub- 
lic Steel. 


AFA Is Growing 


President Borton reported that 15 
new clubs had joined AFA during 
the year, making a total of 33 new 
clubs since 1945, an increase of 60 
per cent. Total membership is now 
83 clubs with 18,000 members. 

It has aided clubs to stimulate 
advertising education in schools and 
colleges. Its essay contest in high 
schools drew 30,000 entries in 36 
cities this year as compared with 
12,000 last year. Its advertising cam- 
paign to promote public understand- 
ing of advertising—now in the sec- 
ond year—has made a good start. 

The Federation decided to sponsor 
a new “Hall of Fame” award for 
the person who has done the most for 
advertising each year. The Federa- 
tion annually will choose a winner 
to be suitably honored in the “Na- 
tional Hall of Fame in Advertising,” 
in the Advertising Club of New 
York’s Ben Franklin Hall, 103 East 
35th Street, New York. The project 
was originated by the New York 
club, whose president, Andrew J. 
Haire took the idea to AFA at this 


year’s convention. 

The new award to “The Adver- 
tising Woman of the Year,” pre- 
sented by the Women’s Council of 
AFA, went to Mrs. Ella B. Myers, 
special advertising consultant to Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. and former adver- 
tising director of that company. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, executive vice president 
of The Houston Post. 


1948-49 Officers 


The 1948-49 officers of AFA, in 
addition to Chairman McMillan and 
President Borton are: Vice Presi- 
dents Paul C. Smith of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; Henry 
Kaufman of Henry J. Kaufman & 
Associates, Washington, D. C.; Ira 
DeJernett who operates his own ad- 
vertising agency in Dallas, Tex. and 
Mrs. Honor Gregory House, presi- 
dent of Gregory & House, Inc., a 
Cleveland, O. agency; treasurer, 
Graham Patterson, president of Farm 
Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Miss Mary McClung, gen- 
eral manager of The New York Post. 

The Federation has decided to hold 
its 1949 convention in Houston, Tex. 
Miami, Fla., is campaigning for the 
1950 convention. 
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| IMAGINE the circus 


Cincinnati and the Times-Star 
are inseparable. In 1947 retail 
and general grocery advertisers 
testified to this by placing over 
a quarter million more lines in 


ASK ANY CINCINNATIAN vi Ve Ve the Times-Star than in the sec- 


ond-best paper. 
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In the days o 


of 
GASLIGHT 
GINGHAM 


.+.top department stores fike 


Carson, Pirie & Co. were reading 
publications that are today members 
of the Haire merchandising group. 


.» and in these days of 


ICON and NYLON 


-+- Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
continue to subscribe to all of the 
Haire Merchandising Publications, 
with group subscriptions for 

many departments, 
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Shop Talk 


The Individual "Me": What do employes want to know about 
the company they work for? Six out of ten people on the payrolls of 
Standard Oil of California, recently quizzed by an outside agency, are 
interested in matters that head directly into selling. 


Peak interest was shown to be in answers to these questions: 


What is the company doing to improve its products and manufacturing 
methods? What research goes on to develop new products? What are 
the company plans for the future, for expansion? How will these things 
affect me? 


New and improved products are not of much significance unless 
the company intends to se// them. Thus the customer appeal of prod- 
ucts, why they should sell, and how it is proposed to advertise, 
promote, sell and distribute them, are among the things the employes 
want to know. 


Next in employe interest came health and old age—what is the 
company doing about sickness and accident compensation, retirement 
funds, life insurance? Standard’s people are also of inquiring minds 
about management: the actual men in top places, what kinds of men 
they are, how they got there. And in what the company stands for, 
what it is trving to do for the public, its customers, its employes and 
its stockholders. 


But how does it affect me? That’s a selling question. It convinced 
Kenneth H. Shaffer, general personnel manager, that all stories and 
statements addressed to employes should have that viewpoint, be- 
cause there is where the interest lies. How to tell them? 


Standard ‘publishes an employe magazine, and its outside quiz was 
made largely to find out if it was worth while. According to employe 
statements, 62% got most out of the magazine; 20% said they got 
most out of employe meetings. Curiously, this company holds no 
such meetings, but in other companies that do, 55% say they get 
more out of meetings than through any other channel of 
communication. 


Mr. Shaffer confesses that the management was a bit chilled by 
the low standing given to bulletin boards (18%), and to employe 
handbooks (11%). Standard uses both, thought well of them. It 
was decided that the company might not be using them to the best 
advantage. Letters to employes stood at the bottom, with 8%. 


We've had quite a bit to say about the need for the ‘“‘you-attitude” 
in salesmanship. Now it turns out that we need a lot more of it in 
our communications designed to improve and maintain good employe 
relations. 


Hot Facts about Cold Coffee: Well do I remember the day 
in May, 1928, when I arrived in New York. SALES MANAGEMENT 
was being transplanted from Chicago. It was Monday, and we were 
supposed to start from scratch and have an issue in the mail by 
Friday. Three of the New Yorkers took me to lunch. And right then 
I ran into an eating habit new to me. All of my colleagues ordered 
iced coffee. Having lived in the Middle West all my life, I had 
scarcely heard of it. In three weeks I, too, was ordering iced coffee, 
and I’ve been ordering it ever since. 


Since that time I’ve learned that the iced coffee habit is confined 
pretty thoroughly to the East and to the Far West, and I’ve won- 
dered many a time why such a pleasant and refreshing concoction 
hasn’t swept through all 48 states. There was, of course, a simple 
explanation. No one had promoted it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Consequently, I’ve been reading, with some degree of interest, 
about a new survey just completed by a joint committee from the 
National Restaurant Association, the National Coffee Association, 
and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, in which the group undertook 
a nation-wide coffee-making and coffee-serving exploration. It cov- 
ered the waterfront: Who makes coffee in restaurants, how they make 
it, what equipment they use, what type of grind, how many custom- 
ers order coffee, how many want a second cup, how the restaurant 
owners feel about promotion and promotion opportunities, what they 
were doing about iced coffee. The findings were most revealing. 


Here’s what the researchers found out: That restaurant operators 
believe they are already doing the best possible job in selling all the 
coffee they possibly can sell or hope to sell. ‘That restaurant operators 
recognize neither the need nor the opportunity for coffee merchandis- 
ing. That restaurants believe they cannot use, and that they do not 
want, point-of-sale displays or other such materials. (But frequently 
—note well—the operators who told the investigators that they were 
not interested in and could not use coffee promotional material, were 
using colorful menus featuring beer. ) 


Except in the East and Far West, few restaurants were making 
any special effort to sell iced coffee. In most cases where iced coffee 
was listed on menus, the operators were ruining their chances for 
increased sales because they were making the drink by pouring regular- 
strength hot coffee over ice in a glass. That procedure, need I tell you, 
makes a brew fit only for pouring down rat-holes. 


Now, tie up that picture with this one: During the winter months, 
the percentage of meal checks which includes coffee runs from 65 to 
95%. But, in summer, these figures decline from 5 to 20%. The 
industry, therefore, obviously has a big stake, volume-wise, in doing 
something to promote the sale of iced coffee. 


I won’t go further into the survey findings, but if you’d like a copy 
of the summary, you can get one from the Joint Committee of the 
Restaurant and Coffee Industries, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


| bring up this subject here and now for two reasons: because | hope 
the obviously valuable findings of this industry research project will 
encourage other industries to get a more up-to-date and factual picture 
of their markets, and because the case before the coffee men reveals 
so clearly that there are some jobs that require all-industry action before 
individual companies in the industry can hope materially to expand their 
individual markets. 


Based on the findings of their research project, the coffee folks 
can, if they will, develop a vast new market for coffee. Theirs is a 
twofold problem. First they must teach people how to make good 
coffee. Then the job becomes one of promotion which in this industry 
(the survey only too clearly demonstrates) includes the job of pro- 
moting promotion. They must develop some means for showing 
restaurant owners that sound point-of-sale promotion can be made 
to pay off at the cash register. 


Sometime when you’re in Philadelphia, go to the Bellevue-Stratford 
and order iced coffee. They make it superbly. Taste the drink as 
they make it—double strength to allow for icing, and served with 
cream. Then stack it up against any carbonated drink you ever heard 
of, against iced tea, against anything else you've ever used to wet your 
whistle on a hot August Wednesday, and see a Promotion Opportu- 
nity staring you straight in the face. 


Those folks in the Middle West just don’t know what they’re miss- 
ing. But they'll never find out until the coffee industry does some 
spade work, some selling, and much more advertising than has been 
done thus far. It'll be a crying shame if they muff the magnificent 
opportunity now before them. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Flip up this tiny metal tab and 
it breaks off. Under it appears 
the word “OPENED”. 


It is the farmer’s “seal of ap- 
proval”...a clasp that binds the 
knot on every bag of certified 
seed he buys. It marks the grower 
as a far-sighted businessman who 
grows superior seed and sells it 
to the cream of the farm market. 


It 1s very likely too, that this 
grower of “padlocked” seed 
is one of the Influential Million 
farmers in our nation today —a 
member of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. For in this 
group are the rural leaders of 
America...the farm people who 
influence the buying of their 
neighbors, their community and 
their nation. Reach this power. 
ful following through their own 
publication... 


The Hation's 
AGBRICGULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,358,810 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘lf we can beat what we did last 
month or what we did the same 
month last year, we are making 
real progress."—J. M. Lynn Jr. 


Salesmen for Servel's engineered air 
conditioning installations have ready 
answers for prospects who demand, 
"Tell me today how much it will cost!" 


How Lone Star's Package Plan Closes 


High Price Tag Sales Quicker 


Based on an interview by William S. Allen with 
J. M. LYNN JR. * Merchandising Manager, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., Division 


In an era when “package selling” 
plans have hit the buyers’ market 
with all the force of a new fashion 
design, merchandisers of hard goods 
are beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of accelerating their own sales 
through package selling . . . and 
package pricing. 

J. M. Lynn Jr., merchandising 
manager for Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany’s Dallas, Texas, Division, has 
introduced a revolutionary plan for 
speeding sales in all merchandise in- 
cluding highly technical gas air con- 
ditioning units. His plan for apply- 
ing package pricing to this field of 
selling, in which each job must be 
custom-designed, has _ substantially 
increased air conditioning sales for 
the company’s Dallas area. 

During previous merchandising 
years, the sales manager has had well 
established sales policies for merchan- 
dising such single package items as 
ranges, water heaters, gas refrigera- 
tors, etc. Until a year ago, however, 
the sale of Servel All-Year Gas Air 
Conditioning units was handled en- 
tirely from an engineering stand- 
point. Prospective buyers submitted 
house plans; engineering blueprints 
were drawn, and estimates of price 
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were determined after detailed cal- 
culations were completed. The lapse 
of time between the prospect’s request 
for an estimate, and his actual receipt 
of an estimated price for the unit 
installed, not only slowed sales, but 
lost a few in the delay. 

It was at this point that the plan 
now used by Mr. Lynn was put into 
effect, early in the Summer of 1947. 
The package pricing plan has resulted 
in record-breaking sales accomplish- 
ments. The department sold 10 units 
in a single week following the plan’s 
inception. 


Speed Is Essential 


Recognizing the importance of 
closing a sale while the customer is 
in the mood to buy, gave impetus to 
the plan’s inception. A customer who 
has “air conditioning” on his mind 
today, wants to know tomorrow what 
it is going to cost him. If he waits 
until next week to get his price, in 
the meantime he may be shopping for 
other products his money can buy. 
By next week, according to Mr. 
Lynn’s selling theory, he may have 
decided to sell his house, buy the new 
car he has been waiting months for, 
or take a trip to Europe. 


“There are many products a cus- 
tomer may find, and he has many 
products in mind to buy,” Mr. Lynn 
points out. “It’s just a question of 
which salesman gets there first with 
the most convincing sales talk. The 
air conditioning salesman with the 
answers can reap his share of favor- 
able decisions by striking while the 
iron is hot. He cannot do that if 
pricing is delayed.” 

The plan includes a cooperative 
arrangement between salesmen and 
utilization engineers. It eliminates 
long delays while detailed engineer- 
ing specifications are being made to 
arrive at a price quotation. These 
engineering specifications not only de- 
layed pricing from a week to 10 days, 
but often tied up engineering person- 
nel on prospective jobs when others, 
already under contract, were pressing 
for attention. 

The present pricing plan is based 
on a sound study of previous installa- 
tions and comparable conditions on 
relatively easy installation. A pros- 
pect can be given a price and a firm 
contract by the salesman on the same 
day the initial contact is made, if de- 
sirable. Following the salesman’s first 
call at the prospect’s home, a confer- 
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SALES CLOSER: It’s Servel’s Se- 
lectrol, controlling air condition- 
ing unit, carried by salesmen who 


invite prospects to ‘try it.” 


\ Se ae 


ence is held between salesman and 
utilization engineer. From this con- 
ference, which includes a study of 
the house sketch and a report on in- 
sulation requirements, possible unit 
locations and conditions affecting the 
cooling load, it is possible to quote 
a contract price which varies little 
from the final cost of the completed 
installation. 

It is only after this price quotation 
has been made and the contract signed 
or definite commitments made by the 
customer, that actual engineering lay- 
outs and detailed drawings are pre- 
pared and bids asked for the contract 
work. Engineering skill thus is re- 
leased for definite jobs rather than for 
prospective sales which may not mate- 
rialize. The plan has enabled the 
company to keep pace with house 
construction during an era in which 
new home building is hitting an all- 
time peak. 

How pricing can be determined 
quickly but accurately is best illus- 
trated by saying that most air condi- 
tioning jobs fall into a pattern, set by 
previous installations. “Suppose we 
have a prospect with an old house in 
which it is necessary to introduce 
a duct system before the installation 
can be made,” Mr. Lynn points out. 


“Back through our files of past jobs 
there may be four or five installa- 
tions which set a close pattern for 
this one. Within reasonable esti- 
mates, the new job will figure close- 
ly with previous jobs. 

“In the estimate, there are five 
items of cost to figure: cost of duct 
work, cost of duct:insulation, plumb- 
ing, electrical, and cutting through 
the building to install the duct work. 
Checking these items on past jobs of 
comparable construction, gives a pret- 
ty close estimate of their cost on the 
new job, which in turn predicts the 
final total estimate.” 

From past experience, Lone Star 
Gas Co. has found that these items 
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taken singly may vary slightly one 
way or the other, but in the final 
analysis they balance out. 

“Any building contractor,” says 
Mr. Lynn, “makes his estimate and 
starts construction with the knowl- 
edge that unforseen problems of 
weather, labor, material costs etc., 
may have a bearing on the success- 
ful arrival at that approximate ini- 
tial estimate when the building is 
completed. We follow his plan and 
find it satisfactory. 


Utilizing Experience 


“In order to keep our system as 
close to the line as possible, we keep 
cost figures on each job as it is in- 
stalled. We also parallel the final 
figures with the estimated figures to 
see how close our estimate has hit. 
This backlog of experience is used 
in making future estimates with the 
plus or minus figures on each of the 
five items, serving as a pattern for 
new estimates of similar jobs. Our 
results have been amazingly close. 
We find that, more and more, our 
contractors are willing to take our 
estimates as their final contract fig- 
ures. Salesmen handling air condi- 
tioning for this company do not re- 
quire engineering training but must 
have a knowledge of the various diffi- 
culties which may be encountered in 
installation. 

““T’m_ afraid,’ one salesman _re- 
marked, ‘that if I had been able to 
quote a lot of engineering figures to 
one prospect I talked to today, it 
would have merely confused him. Yet 
the contract is signed and we are 
ready to go ahead on the job’.” 

The contract price is reached fol- 
lowing a study of the salesman’s 
sketch of the house or building to be 
air-conditioned. This sketch is usu- 
ally obtained on the initial visit. With 
the sketch and the salesman’s report 
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You'd fire any salesman who tried to sell 
the $103,000,000 Fall River market from 
the outside. 


It just can't be done. 


Yet that's just what you attempt if you 
appeal to Fall River housewives through 
absentee advertising. We repeat—it just 
can't be done. For example, the out-of- 


town newspaper with the largest circula- 


SALESMAN? 


be Se “. 


= 


tion in Fall River reaches only 19% of the 
city's families. All out-of-town newspapers 
combined give you only 40% coverage 


—at many, many times the cost of a 


Herald News schedule. 


It's obvious that Fall River's only news- 
paper—a single buy—is the one news- 
paper that gives you and your retailers 


full support in this cream market. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... . KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York 
JULY 1, 1948 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


Detroit Los Angeles 


San Francisco Atlanta 
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How to make customers 
Brand -Conscious 


Put your trademark on your husiness 
card. And gain new, low cost brand 
recognition. We can do it for you—black 
or color—with banknote perfection. A 
custom-built business card costs so lit- 
| tle more—can do so much more for you. 
It’s a 365-day advertisement, your hand- 
shake in print. Write for your free 
HILL “Sample Deck”, packed in a 
handsome plastic card case. 


| ronHILLine. 


‘ Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERHEADS e« BUSINESS CARDS 
AN NOU NCEMENTS 


270-S LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ... ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs. 


Highest sound 


quality 16mm, 
projector in the 
field—the DeVry 


a truly 


lowest price 
“BANTAM” is 
champion performer. 
Brilliant 750-1000 watt illumina- 
tion, life-like 


See it and be convinced! 


thrilling sound! 


s~Ts* <A 
“ee Only 5 Time Winner of 
a m tC" Sward y 
to Clute 
\ Sewnde Lqvipmin 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL 


on such factors as construction of the 
building, insulation requirements, etc., 
the engineer and salesman can arrive 
at a figure close to what the actual 
installation cost will be. 

The package sale includes the Ser- 
vel unit and cooling tower, duct 
work, installation of same, plumbing, 
electrical installations, and grilles 
and registers. 

Taking the headaches out of buy- 
ing this type of equipment, for the 
customer, is one of the advantages of 
the over-all pricing arrangement. 
Contractors are consulted, not by 
devious and delayed meetings between 
them and the home owner, but 
through the company salesman who 
asks for bids and sets up the installa- 
tion program. 

The only item which is not han- 
dled for the customer is the construc- 
tion of suitable quarters for the new 
unit, in the event that the home has 
no basement or closet of sufficient 
size. Since many homes in Texas are 
not built with basements, this is im- 
portant. Even in this case, however, 
the company arranges with a recog- 
nized contractor to call at the cus- 
tomer’s home to plan the construc- 
tion. 

Cost of this construction is borne 
by the customer and is over and 
above the Servel installation estimate. 
The company assumes no responsibil- 
ity other than stating what is needed. 


Equipping Salesmen 


All salesmen are equipped with one 
simple and convincing sales tool: the 
Servel control unit which is called a 
“Selectrol” and which controls the 
degree of cooling or heating required 
by the customer. The small Selec- 
trol dramatically shows the buyer, by 
the “‘you do it” method, just how his 
cooling and heating requirements are 
met and controlled. 

Prospective buyers are fascinated 
by this small device which is the very 
heart of the “package” system they 
are buying, so far as they are con- 
cerned. Few are concerned with de- 
tails of the working mechanism of the 
unit itself; but this tangible wall con- 
trol represents to them the flexibil- 
ity of the equipment. 

The Selectrol is carried in a small 
leather zipper case, and has proved 
a mighty factor in closing the ma- 
jority of sales. Those few technic- 
ally-minded prospects who want a 
more detailed demonstration of the 
equipment are given every opportun- 
ity to inspect other similar installa- 
tions and to contact engineering per- 
sonnel if they so desire. 

Since last summer the Dallas sales 
organization has increased its air con- 


ditioning staff to seven men, all 
trained in an intensive six-weeks gen- 
eral sales school and a _ two-weeks 
period on specialized air conditioning 
sales procedure. The latter includes 
a non-technical functional description 
of the equipment, control systems, 
and air distribution. It includes prac- 
tical consideration of such matters as 
equipment space, size and construc- 
tion of buildings, pre-sales engineer- 
ing, sales hints, market analysis, and 
“points of difference” of the product 
over competitive markets. 


Convincing Customers 


Salesmen also receive a thorough 
briefing on the package pricing plan. 
A customer, it is explained, can think 
up a lot of reasons why he should not 
spend $3,600 to $5,000 in a delay pe- 
riod of seven to 10 days between the 
time he is sold and the time he is 
actually quoted a price. The basic 
benefit, therefore, in the package pric- 
ing plan enables the customer to sign 
the contract when he is in the mood 
to sign and without further delay. 

The company also has set up a sep- 
arate installation service, under a 
former utilization engineer who heads 
this work. The effect of this arrange- 
ment has been to relieve design en- 
gineers of the responsibility of in- 
stallation and subsequent servicing of 
the equipment. 

Sales quotas, the Dallas sales exec- 
utive states, are not one of his pet 
formulas. 

“IT frankly do not like quotas,” 
Mr. Lynn states. “Quotas generally 
are one man’s opinion and one man 
cannot be right all of the time. He 
may set them too low or he may set 
them too high. If too high, they have 
a discouraging effect on salesmen. 

“The only quotas we set, if you 
can call them that, are to improve 
sales for the current month over sales 
of last month, and as seasonal periods 
affect the item, to beat the sales figure 
for the same item in the same month 
last year. 

“Beat the last working month and 
you are doing well. Set an arbitrary 
quota and your men are discouraged 
if they do not hit it. If we can beat 
what we did last month or what we 
did the same month last year, we are 
making real progress. For an exam- 
ple, in 1947 we sold 68 Servel All- 
Year Gas air conditioning units. In 
1948 we have every reason to believe 
we will far exceed our 1947 sales. 
What the figure will actually be, we 
aren't sticking our necks out to pre- 
dict. We just know that, with an 
increased staff, greater knowledge of 
our field and more sales experience, 
we should beat our ’47 sales by a sub- 
stantial margin.” 
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One out of two housewives in City X build their own pancakes from the eggs up— 


if they make them at all—while in City Y, just three states away, 837 of the 
housewives prefer simply to add water to a prepared mix, stir briskly, cook and 
serve. If pancake mix is your business, it’s a cinch you'll build sales and 
profits faster by thinking less of Mrs. X and advertising more to Mrs. Y. 


The same thing goes for almost anything you make or sell. People differ. 
Conditions differ. Customs differ. Markets differ. And in these basic variations 
often lies the difference between selling at a loss or a profit—especially 

today, when the margin between profit and loss may be no wider than the gap 
between last year’s selling costs and this year’s. 


The market-by-market approach to national advertising takes full advantage of 


local differences—and exploits them through the one advertising medium which 
thrives on them, the newspaper. For no matter what the market, nothing fits it like 


the newspaper—which was built for it, grows with it and paces its day-to-day changes. 


Adopt this approach, and you’re planning your national advertising on the 
fundamental base of your national selling efforts: 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is in business to help you locate the customer 
markets for your product. Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Murray Hill 5-8575 * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 8681 ¢ 

240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 


Published by The Des Moines Register and Tribune in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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Codate Kapaids 


The following market data 
copyrighted Sales Manage- 
ment's 1948 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. 


St.in Jowa 
2"! in NATION 
NET INCOME 

ye 

PER CAPITA EDAR RAPIDS with 

$175,139,000 net effec- 

tive buying income in 1947 

. . « $2,274 per capita, plus 

4 ar of market index of 
161, offers sales executives 
high buying potential in this 
prosperous city of 77,000 

population. 


St in Towa 


QUALITY OF 
MARKET INDEX * 


But That’s Not All... 


The 16 Cedar Rapids Gazette area counties swell the population to 
425,200 with net effective buying income of $610,324,000 and a net 
farm income of $249,669,000. 


Swing buying decisions your way in eastern lowa. The Cedar Rapids 
Gazette offers 100% coverage Cedar Rapids, 99% Linn County, 
dominant coverage daily and Sunday in the 16 county area. Iowa's 
most diversified industrial and productive agricultural market. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette Circulation 
in excess of 55.000 daily and Sunday 


CEDAR RAPIDS MARKET SUMMARY* 
*Sales Management's 1948 Survey of Buying Power 


Cedar Rapids 16 county market 

Population 77,000 425,200 

Retail Sales $97,018,000 $364,898,000 

Food Sales $17,136,000 $ 75,274,000 

General Mdse. Sales $14,498,000 $ 35,554,000 

| Drug Sales $ 3,996,000 $ 10,829,000 
Net Effective 

Buying Income $175,139,000 $610,324,000 


Write for free copy of “1948 Circulation and Market Data of The 
Cedar Rapids Market’’—National Advertising Department 


Che Gedur Rupids Guyette 


| | Blankets lowa's Richest Market 
Represented nationally by The Allen-Klapp Company 


And, for ADDED coverage 
of this great market 


THE GAZETTE’S STATIONS 


MBS 
KCRG Afiliates KCRK 
1600 KC FM 
5,000 watts 96.9 MC 


Represented nationally by John E. Pearson Company 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 


Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number: 


NEW REPRINTS 


174—The General Foods Check 
List For Development of New Prod- 
ucts, by Richard H. Moulton. (Price 
5c) 


173—So You Have a New Prod- 
uct! Now How Are You Going to 
Sell It? by John Allen Murphy. 
(Three Articles.) (Price 10c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equip- 
ped To Prove Quality? by Burton 
Bigelow. (Price 5c) 


171—Four Practical Approaches 
to Packaged Food Merchandising, by 
Frank L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Ex- 
perts Pick the Best Test Markets of 
the Country in Three Population 
Groups. (Price 25c) 


152— Where to Look for Big 
Buyers in Chicago. (Includes a tabu- 
lation of Chicago buying offices.) 
(Price 10c) 


125—New York Buying Groups 
Increase Department Store Member- 
ships in 1946. (Includes tabulation of 
membership in principal cities.) 


(Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as 
Major Buying Center. (Includes 
tabulation of Los Angeles buying of- 
fices.) (Price 10c) 


PACKAGING 


162—What Women Like and Dis- 
like About Packages Today. (A sur- 
vey of housewives in ten cities.) 


(Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


170—How to Train Salesmen For 
a Buyers’ Market. (A selected group 
of articles on the theory and practice 
of sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169— ABC’s of Effective Sales 
Training, by William Rados. (Seven 
articles.) (Price 50c) 


168 — What Kind of College 
Training for Careers in Sales? by 


Robert S. Wilson. (Price 5c) 
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ssees mMoto-sander, a combination 
sander and polisher, weighs only 
214 pounds and because of its small 
size it can perform in tight corners 
and in places other sanders cannot 
reach. Electrically operated, it de- 
livers 7,200 strokes The machine 
has only two moving parts and 
does not require oiling or adjust- 
ment. It operates quietly on 110- 
120, 60 cycle A.C. current. Fur- 
nished equipment includes a rub- 
ber cord eight feet long, plus as- 
sorted grades of Garnet paper for 
sanding, plus a felt pad and sheep- 
skin for wax polishing. As a sand- 
er it may be used for easy sanding 
of woodwork, doors, furniture, 
boats and gun stocks. As a pol- 
isher it may be used to bring a 
shiny finish to car bodies. Manu- 
factured by The Dremel Manu- 
facturing Co., Racine, Wis. 


«s2:sound projector that 
weighs only 16 pounds has been 
designed for the mass market. It 
is the new Apollo Sound Projec- 
tor, a precision-built 16/mm ma- 
chine. It is said to actually 
“broadcast’”” the movie sound to 
any home radio receiver where it 
is picked up and played through 
the radio loud-speaker. ‘This is 
done with no wire connections or 
attachments of any kind. Sound 
is transmitted by a tiny oscillator 
to the radio. There the sound is 
picked up, amplified and delivered 
through the loud speaker. Other 
features built into the sound pro- 
jector are a two-inch, f.2, fully 
achromatic coated lens, 500-watt 
projection lamp, professional tube 
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COMPACT ELECTRIC MACHINE may 
be used for sanding or polishing jobs. 


claw framer and improved high 
lumen shutter. Machine is in- 
stantly convertible from sound to 
silent projection. It is produced 
by Excel Movie Products, Inc., 
4234 W. Drummond St., Chicago. 


sexes comfort cub, a combina- 
tion oil boiler-burner unit which 
requires no more floor space than 
a chair, soon will appear on the 
market. Designed solely for hot 
water heating systems, its perform- 
ance is said to be excellent with 
the increasingly popular radiant 
heating installations, and also as 
an economical replacement unit 
for present heating plants. The 
three major elements, consisting of 
boiler, burner and the five controls 
are each packaged separately. The 
five controls provide for complete- 
ly automatic control of room tem- 
perature, temperature of water in 
the boiler, and safety of operation. 
A development of the United 
States Radiator Corp. 


speaker is possible 


by new projector. 


SOUND MOVIES 
through radio loud- 


analyses, are 


tense 


WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


Sales executives, in post-war 


finding that 


many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 
behind in order -getting, and 


are losing out to the more in- 


competition returned 


with peace-time production. 


We have helped many con- 
cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 
their payroll. Through the use 
of individual evaluation by 
psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weaknesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
never learned. With know- 
ledge of their weaknésses, we 
build individual sales im- 
provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 
ment programs have been out- 
standing. A request will bring 
specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 
ing as a sales improvement as 


well as a sales selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personne! Management Counsel 
$58 $1. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
ANDover 1607 


So You Want to Create a New 
Manual for Retail Salespeople! 


By JAMES C. CUMMING ° Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


Pre-war rules, with a few refinements, still apply: Keep it 
short, pack with facts, illustrate liberally, and don't be 
selfish. Now how do you distribute it? It still clears through 
the buyer so your salesman is the best one to deliver it. 


During the past eight years, the 
preparation of retail sales manuals 
has almost become a lost art. Now, 
however, it is rapidly being revived. 
Department stores and chain stores 
are asking for authentic information 
about merchandise that they can give 
to their salespeople. Publications 
edited for retailers, such as Women’s 
Wear Daily and Retailing, have re- 
sumed the preparation of manuals on 
how to sell. An example of this is 
Women's Wear’s recent 68-page sec- 


since | was a girl." 


“Well, I'm learning something . . . and 
at my age too. Rayons have improved 


tion, “Selling Fabrics Over the 
Counter.” 

If your lines have stabilized—as 
they probably have—you are in a 
position to prepare a manual of your 
own that will be a powerful force in 
building your sales. 

How should you set out to prepare 
a selling manual? 

A look at the selling manuals of 
the past should prove helpful, for the 
same general principles still apply. 
Some of the best of these were pre- 


Photo courtesy American Viscose Corp. 


“Rayons have improved in just the 
last year ma'am. For instance, that 
shirt you're holding is especially made 
to resist wrinkling. Still looks good 
after a full day on the golf course.” 


pared by the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, the University of 
Pittsburgh. In addition to being ex- 
cellent models for any selling man- 
uals you may prepare yourself, they 
may supply you with specific facts you 
should include in your own booklets. 

Among the lines of merchandise 
covered by the booklets of the Re- 
search Bureau are electrical toys, 
games, dolls, wheel goods, girl’s wear, 
infants’ wear, china, silverware, fancy 
linens, glassware, lamps, toilet sets, 
stationery, men’s shirts, men’s paja- 
mas, men’s hosiery, men’s _ gloves, 
men’s ties, women’s hosiery, women’s 
gloves, handkerchiefs, neckwear and 
scarfs, handbags, lingerie, negligees, 
costume jewelry, and men’s furnish- 
ings. 

Other good selling manuals have 
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Yes, It Could he ! 


“Could it be that the so-called farm magazines in the 


SESSSSSSSESEREESSSSERESESES 3253253 252522883 


ve 


Mid-West are a sort of re-hash of technical agricultural in- 
formation that has previously appeared in The Weekly Kan- 
sas City Star?” 


SSSSSSSESESESESESSSSSSSSSESESSSESESSSESSSEEESESESESESESESESESESEaseeatsssssesnacssssssssescsesssceteescensseaaeesscssssuseessssessceessssesssssen’ 


That pointed comment was made by an agency man 


wo 
> 
+ 


after he had compared the technical agricultural articles in 


SSHSSUUEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEIDEEEEEEERESHRERREEEEESESEEEEIEEIIIE2 


a farm magazine with those in copies of The Weekly Star 


rt 


that had been printed and circulated two weeks to a month 


SSSSESESESSESSSESSSSSSSSESEEEEE 


before. In the farm magazine the agency man found no 
technical information of importance that had not previously 


been reported fully and authoritatively in The Weekly Star. 


3344g22ESEEEESEEUEEESIESTESEEEESEEEESEEEEEEEGE 


SS3S5335 


We hope you are skeptical about this. If you are, ask 


for a detailed check of technical farm information, article 
by article and date by date, in The Weekly Star and other 
Mid-Western farm papers. 


SEESREESEEBRREngsatttnEtEteeeseeeeeezzctstth 


eesecese: 
itttttty 
weeeeccsecceees: 
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The Weekly Kansas City Star, 


: LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA ei 
E 441,392 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers Hl 
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been prepared by manufacturers. 
“Your Guide to Rayon” by the 
American Viscose Corp., and ‘The 
Story of Hudson Hosiery” by the 
Hudson Hosiery Co. are two exam- 
ples among a great many. Still others 
were produced by the Department 
of Merchandise Education of Good 
Housekeeping magazine. 

The nature of your products and 
the facts you find essential to put in 
the hands of retail salespeople will 
dictate the exact type of sales manual 
you produce. You will find, how- 
ever, that if you follow certain clear- 


cut and well defined rules in its 
preparation, you will make it a far 
more useful book than if you ignore 
them. 

Here are the rules: 


1. Make your presentation 
short. This calls for considerable 
judgment and courage in deciding 
what to omit from your manual, as 
well as what to include in it. The 
history of your business can be 
omitted entirely. If you must in- 
clude it, give it not more than one 
or two brief sentences. In its manual 


Tap new sales outlets with 


Telechron clocks 


An attractive design on the big, illuminated dial of Telechron 
Advertising Clocks is winning new friends for Regal beer, a 
product of American Brewing Company. 


People rarely miss a chance to look at an accurate electric 
clock. That’s why your slogan, trade-mark or message on a 
Telechron Advertising Clock keeps its punch for years. 

The cost of the clock to you is trifling — less than a dime a 
month. With a self-liquidating promotion you can recapture 


even this. 


Dials can be designed in any desired colors to suit your needs. 
Clocks are available for all commercial voltages and frequencies. 
They’re precision-built and lubricated by Telechron’s exclusive 
oiling system to give long service, keep upkeep down. Write 
for free descriptive folder. Special Clock Division, Dept. N, 
Telechron Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. 
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Cfelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


on China and Earthenware, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh covers the long 
history of pottery in two brief sen- 
tences: “The history of pottery is 
linked with the story of mankind 
itself. It is one of man’s oldest and 
most skillful trades, a trade of dig- 
nity, tradition, and beauty of prod- 
uct.” 


The personalities who make up 
your firm are of little or no interest 
to the salesperson—and are of even 
less interest to his customers. Which 
brings us to the point of this para- 
graph: Include only material that 
can profitably be passed along to the 
consumer by the retail salesperson. 


2. Pack your facts into a 
small manual. Making it small is 
important, because retail salespeople 
do not have desks on which they can 
put things, and they cannot clutter 
counters with big manuals. Your 
manual will have maximum use if it 
can be fitted into the salesperson’s 
pocket or handbag, and if it is small 
enough to be kept in the back of a 
sales book. About 4% by 6 inches 
is an excellent size. This is by no 
means an absolute limitation, how- 
ever. The Women’s Wear manuals 
are much larger, for the good rea- 
son that they are published as a sec- 
tion of that newspaper. The Good 
Housekeeping manuals are 8% by 11 
inches. Therefore, if you have pic- 
tures or tables that require large 
pages, break the rule and trust the 
value of the material to offset the 
inconvenience of the size. 


3. Ilustrate liberally. The best 
way to present material to retail 
salespeople is in the form of photo- 
graphs with captions. Next best is 
to use pen-and-ink drawings liberally. 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., has been 
experimenting recently with comic 
books as training vehicles—with con- 
siderable success. Nowhere does the 
ancient maxim, “One picture is worth 
10,000 words,” apply more definitely 
than it does in giving retail sales- 
people information about the prod- 
ucts they sell. 


4. Keep your sentences short. 
Some salespeople are college gradu- 
ates on their way to buyers’ jobs, but 
they are few and far between and 
they are not the ones who most need 
your material. That is why you 
should be sure to use short sentences, 
short words, short paragraphs. The 
war taught us, we hope, that it is 
easier to understand “Turn out the 
lights before you go home,’ than 
“Illumination is required to be ex- 
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tinguished before these premises are 
closed to business.”” To write your 
manual, it is best to have someone 
who is expe:ienced in talking to re- 
tail salespeople and who can use sim- 
ple, easily understood language. 


5. Be concrete and specific. 
Theory is fine in your laboratory, 
but it has no place in your selling 
manual. A radio manufacturer, for 
example, does not have to expound 
basic theories of electronics in a sell- 
ing manual. Salesmen who are sufh- 
ciently interested will study such ma- 
terial elsewhere—and those who are 
not interested could not possibly ab- 
sorb it from a manual. You will do 
better to concentrate on the specific 
features of your own sets and what 
they will do in actual use. 


6. Lead the salesperson by 
the hand. Remember that the sales- 
person’s primary interest is in solving 
the selling problems that confront 
him day by day. While pictures of 
manufacturing processes may have a 
place in your manual, the illustra- 
tions that will get most attention will 
be those that show selling situations. 

A good example of this is the sec- 
tion “Secrets of a Successful Hosiery 
Sale” in the manual “The Story of 
Hudson Hosiery.” Four photographs 
of a hosiery salesgirl serving a cus- 
tomer illustrate four steps in making 
a hosiery sale. This selling tech- 
nique is outlined under the photo- 
graphs: 


“(a) When your customer says 
‘9', please,’ be sure to make a double 
check. Tell her that Hudson nylons 
ot a given size will fit like a second 
skin—it isn’t necessary to take them 
half a size larger. 


“(b) Place on the counter several 
boxes of stockings in different shades 
and weights. The Hudson box is a 
selling tool in itself—it’s as pretty 
as the frosting on a birthday cake, 
as smart as the stockings it contains. 


“(c) Suggest to your 
that every woman needs different 
weights of stockings for different 
occasions. A service weight is for 
average daily wear, a sheer for spe- 
cial dress-up occasions. No woman 
would wear an evening dress for 
shopping ; a wardrobe of stockings is 
just as practical as a wardrobe of 
dresses. Tell your customer that she 
may also buy service weights in hard- 
to-find gun-metal and white. 

“(d) Point out the detail of the 
smooth flat seams; show the shaping 
of the leg, which owes its perfection 
to the same contour process used in 
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customer 


Hudson Hosiery before the war. It 
is this process that makes Hudsons 
cling so beautifully to the leg curves. 


“(e) Tell your customer that the 
nylon used in Hudson Hosiery is 
made by DuPont, the creators of this 
amazingly beautiful and Samson- 
strong yarn. 


“(f) Do not slip your hand into 
the stocking if you can_ possibly 
avoid it, because this is the major 
cause of runs and snags. (Since ny- 
lon snags easily, many of our work- 
ers wear gloves while handling Hud- 


son Hosiery.) But if your customer 
insists on seeing the effect of the 
stocking against the skin, be sure 
your hands and nails are smooth. 
(Hudson employs full-time manicur- 
ists to make sure that the hands of 
all who touch Hudson Hosiery are 
free from roughness.) Do not wear 
wrist watches, bracelets or rings. 


“(g¢) When Hudson nylons are 
once again available in quantity, we 
believe you'll want to know how to 
cope with the ‘I'll take one pair’ 
customer. Point out that one pair 


PROTA no 4 lg 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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Q) IN THE 
PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


McLEAN COUNTY— 
$189,000,000 fotal farm 
wealth. 


come $32,141,000.* 


*Copr 1948 Sales Management 


Net farm in- 


Survey of Buying Power, further 
reproduction not licensed 


TWEPANTAGRAPH 


LLINOIS 


Over a Century of Community Service 


¢ 


WEPRESENTEO MATIOGWALLY BY GILMAN WICOLL 
we ONE ll IE Mas * 


NEWS 


firstest and mostest'' 
directed to 

52,000 Buyers 

and Specifiers 


in Larger Plants 


To General Forrest's principle, add 
Accuracy and you have a good idea 
of the editorial policy of INDUS- 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. 


Industry men request this product 
information news publication. 
Claim they can’t get along without 
it as a current buying reference. 
Tell us that the make-up of I E N 
impels them to look for things to 
do things with. 


And prove it, year after year, by 
their responsiveness to factual ad- 
vertising. Costs only $95 to $102 a 
month to tap this important 
market. 


Our July CCA statement and our 
latest “NIAA Report" belong in 
your hands. Ask for them. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Ave. New York |, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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of stockings is always uneconomical. 
If one stocking should “go,” the 
other cannot be worn. Tell her that 
two—and better still, three—pairs in 
the same shade and weight are most 
economical. 


“(h) When you have made the 
sale and are wrapping the package, 
be sure to enclose in it Hudson’s little 
leaflet that tells your customer how 
she can get maximum wear and satis- 
faction out of her Hudson Hosiery. 


(i) There are two things a wom- 
an looks for when she is buying stock- 
ings. One is beauty, the other is 
wear. She will find both in Hud- 
sons. You can sell more Hudson 


Hosiery if you know all—and tell 
all!” 


7. Include selling sentences. 
When you tell the salesperson exact- 
ly what to say, using words she can 
use herself, you nail down the in- 
formation in your training manual 
in specific and usable terms. At the 
end of its manual “Merchandise 
Facts to Help Sell Writing Paper” 
the University of Pittsburgh lists 
these: 


Things To Say When Selling 


“If you write rather large, 
perhaps you would like the 
large single sheet instead of the 
folded.” 

“The suede finish on this pa- 
per is so easy to write on, and 
it is a nice medium weight.” 

“A box with the standard 
size sheet, a note paper size, and 
correspondence cards with en- 
velopes to match will answer 
your every writing need.” 

“The new colors are so at- 
tractive. This light blue with 
the dark blue pen lines is a 
combination of the new and the 
conservative.” 

“A pound of this tissue-thin 
paper will give you around 72 
sheets. Although it is somewhat 
transparent, you will find it a 
very sturdy paper. We are sell- 
ing a lot of this for air-mail.” 


8. Questions and answers are 
helpful. This is particularly true 
where the questions actually come 
from retail salespeople. If you try 
to think them up yourself you may, 
in your effort to cover the ground 
thoroughly, make them sound naive. 
At the end of its manual on “Cot- 
ton and Cotton Fabrics’ the Depart- 
ment of Merchandise Education at 


Good Housekeeping include such 


questions as: 


“Name some outstanding sell- 
ing characteristics of cotton. 


“What determines the qual- 
ity of the cotton fiber? 


“Name three basic types of 
cotton weaves. 


“Which is most commonly 
used and why? 


“‘What is thread count?” 


While these questions may sound 
a bit like a school examination, the 
answers are given just below them 
and the salesperson who reads them 
will find in them an excellent way 
to review the contents of the entire 
manual. 


9. Don't be selfish. If your 
sales manual is going to be of real 
use to your retailers, do not be afraid 
that some of your competitors may 
get some good from it, too. If your 
product is men’s shirts, keep your 
manual general in its opening pages. 
Start with instructions for measur- 
ing the customer. Tell what collar 
styles go best with what physical 
characteristics. Discuss the principal 
fabrics used in shirts, and explain 
the purposes for which each is best. 
If you give specific examples through- 
out the manual, describe your own 
merchandise. In that way you will 
get plenty of information about your 
shirts into the hands of the people 
who sell them, and you will be 
getting it there in inviting, usable 
form. 


Handling Distribution 


How do you get your training 
manuals into the hands of the sales- 
people for whom they are specifically 
written ? 

Some of the larger department 
stores have strong training depart- 
ments that will welcome the man- 
uals you prepare—and they will put 
them to good use. The number of 
stores with such departments has in- 
creased in the past few years, but 
there still are not many of them. 
The primary job of the training de- 
partment is to train in store systems 
and general selling techniques, and 
specific merchandise training is left 
to the buyer. 

Therefore, it is through the buyer 
that your manuals are passed on to 
the salespeople. And it is through 
your own salesmen that your man- 
uals should be routed straight to the 
buyer. Make your manuals an im- 
portant element in your selling pre- 
sentation to department stores. They 
will build good-will as well as volume 
for you. 
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“How to Get Profits from In- 
ventories." (Getting directly to the 
heart of the question of profitable in- 
ventory control, this 24-page booklet 


illustrates and describes modern 
methods of simplifying management 
of stocks to prevent losses either from 
too much or too little. Published by 
the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., it shows why and how 
improved inventory records reduce 
clerical costs and conserve valuable 
executive time. 


There’s a ‘“Chart-That-Thinks,”’ 
which saves errors by eliminating cal- 
culations; there’s a pointed discus- 
sion of the problem of how to de- 
termine most profitable turnover rates 
for individual items, as well as how 
to anticipate and determine trends in 
demand for stock items, and how to 
cut costs of buying, warehousing and 
disbursing stocks. Write for your 
copy to J. A. Grundy, Manager Sys- 
tems and Methods Research Dept., 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


About Detroit... To supple- 
ment information compiled by the 
1940 Census covering the Greater 
Detroit area, The Detroit News has 
included a count of dwelling units in 
its third Quinquennial Survey of the 
Detroit market. Intended primarily 
as a consumer survey, 12,786 inter- 
views during the Spring of 1946 cov- 
ered families in private households 
only. 


The report of this study presents 
data on population, housing and eco- 
nomic rating of the area by munici- 
palities and by Census tracts. Fig- 
ures include comparisons between 
1940 and 1946. And an insert map 
of the Detroit area (by Census 
tracts) enables marketing men to 
compare location with statistics—a 
useful guide, for example, in plan- 
ning selling routes of the opening of 
new territories and distribution chan- 
nels. Write to the Promotion and 
Research Department of The Detroit 
News for a copy of the report. 


About Cleveland . . . Cleveland 
as a location for management head- 
quarters is the subject of a booklet 
published recently by the Develop- 
ment Division of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. 


The pamphlet points out that with- 
in a 500-mile radius of the city are 
11 of the Nation’s 14 largest cities, 
75 million people, and two-thirds of 
the country’s wholesale market. Ad- 
dress the company at 75 Public 
Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


About Pennsylvania . . . Ac- 
cording to a survey on peacetime in- 
dustrial growth in Pennsylvania 
(based on questionnaires asking for 
actual expenditures in 1946 and 1947 
and estimates on planned expansions 
for 1948), 1,086 out of 1,271 com- 
panies employing 100 persons or more 
reported that they had made major 
capital expenditures. The average size 
of expenditure per company: $1,647,- 


973. 


A classification of all firms queried, 
by types of products, is included in 
the report. For a copy, send _ in- 
quiries to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


leading cities. 


How's Jones Doing? Kuhn? 


As they say in the ballparks, you can’t tell the players without 
a score card. On page 114 you will find the score card on 213 
Check your salesmen’s performances against the 


general sales picture in their leading markets. 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
SINCE 1871 


READERSHIP GIVES AD. 
VERTISERS BUYER AUDI- 
ENCES 


HERE'S WHY THE RE- 
SPONSE IS IMMEDIATE 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 


4 PM FRIDAY 


— PAPER DELIVERED 


MONDAY AM 


OVER 11,000 COPIES 
To People who BUY Chemicals 


and related materials 


No Chemical business is fully 
exposed to buyers on Purchas- 
ing Boulevard when its ad 
misses an issue of OPD. 


Make sure OPD gets all the 
news you want chemical buyers 
to know about your products, 
prices, facilities and personnel. 


Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


Cleveland 22 
H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 0544 
Los Angeles 14 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S, Lafayette 
Park Pl., 
Drexel 4388 
San Francisco 4 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post St., 
SUtter 1-5568 


The fastest market service in chem- 
icals purchasing for 1948. Every week's 
roundup of chemicals news from seller 
to buyer in One Business Hour. 
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How Straight Can We Shoot 
In Long-Range Sales Forecasting ? 


BY RUSSELL H. COLLEY* 


President, A. S. Bennett Associates, Inc. 


In 1944 the slide-rule experts at General Electric were 
asked to estimate sales volume on 18 electrical appliances 
for the first year of full production after war's end. They 
came up with figures that turned out to be 85%, accurate. 


In 1944, when military strategists 
were speculating on the _ probable 
date of the war’s end, industrial econ- 
omists and researchers were peering 
into post-war markets, measuring 
pent-up demand for established prod- 
ucts and determining consumer reac- 
tions to new products. 

Some sales executives were in- 
clined to regard the barrage of buy- 
ing-intent surveys and pent-up de- 
mand studies conducted during the 
closing years of the war as a “dime 
a dozen” or “not worth a plug 
nickel.” Others heeded and were 
guided by soundings and predictions 
of researchers. How right or wrong 
were the prognosticators? How reli- 
able is marketing research in sales 
forecasting ? 


Post-War Post Mortem 


In the electrical appliance industry 
it is now possible to take a post mor- 
tem of post-war sales forecasts. This 
is a case history showing sales fore- 
casts of 18 electrical appliances made 
by researchers of General Electric’s 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment in the Summer of 1944, com- 
pared with actual 1947 sales of these 
products. No attempt is made to 
dissect the dozens of different war- 
time surveys and forecasts or to dis- 
cuss detailed statistical procedures or 
techniques involved. It is simply the 
story of how marketing research was 
successfully employed in a long-range 
forecast of the multi-billion-dollar ap- 
pliance industry. For proper perspec- 
tive let’s look back to the Summer 
of 1944 when these forecasts were 
made. 

The problems facing a manufac- 
turer toward the end of the war were 
very real. Would peacetime produc- 
tion absorb his expanded plant capac- 
ity and labor force? Should he great- 
ly increase his pre-war output ? What 
products in the line would have the 
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strongest demand? What changes in 
the size, appearance, and features of 
the product would meet with the wid- 
est consumer approval? What new 
products coming out of wartime labo- 
ratories could be expected to sell, and 
in what quantities ? 


Have Production Goal 


When a manufacturer plans to go 
into production of a product or line 
of products he must have some pro- 
duction goal or expectation. He must 
decide how many square feet of floor 
space will be needed, how many and 
what kind of machine tools, how 
much raw material and how much 
labor. Furthermore, he must have 
an estimated figure (or “bogie,” in 
the vernacular of the sales depart- 
ment) on which to hang his distribu- 
tive organization and advertising 
program. 

Problems such as these prompted 
the management of General Electric’s 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment to call on their marketing re- 
search men for help in estimating 
post-war sales. No one knew in 1944 
when the war would end or how soon 
industry could convert to peacetime 
production. Hence, the mythical year 
“194x”" was devised as a target for 
sales estimates and forecasts. 194x 
was designated as the “first full pro- 
duction year after the war.” 

“How many refrigerators, radios, 
washing machines, irons and a dozen 
other products will the industry sell 
in 194x?” was the challenge flung 
at G-E researchers. With tongue 
in cheek and slide rule in hand esti- 
mates were prepared. Fortunately, 
much of the basic research work had 
already been conducted in anticipa- 
tion of such a request. Actually, 22 
market surveys were collected, 
studied and weighed for validity. 
Some of these had been conducted by 
G-E’s own Research Department. 


Others were conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations and 
other sources. Then came the real 
problem of analyzing, interpreting, 
and the statistical procedures involved 
in blending a combination of data 
and studies into a single estimate for 
each of some 20 electrical appliances. 
These estimates were published in 
the Spring of 1945 under the title 
of “Your Future and Ours in the 
Appliance Business,” and distributed 
to thousands of appliance retailers 
and distributors throughout — the 
country. The adjacent tables and 
charts show a comparison of actual 
1947 sales (as compiled by “Elec- 
trical Merchandising”) and the esti- 
mates made in 1944. In actual in- 
dustrial practice an estimate would 
not remain stagnant for a period of 
as much as three years without fur- 
ther periodic soundings and adjust- 
ments upward or downward in the 
light of changing market conditions. 
The three-year gap between the pub- 
lished estimates and actual sales im- 
poses a more severe test than would 
occur in the normal course of business 
practice. Now for the comparison. 


Estimate: 85°% Accurate 


The combined estimates proved to 
be 85% accurate in predicting the 
sales volume of 18 electrical appli- 
ances for which comparable 1947 
sales data were available from “Elec- 
trical Merchandising’’—1948 | statis- 
tical issue. In making the estimates, 
the general policy of “being about 
10% on the conservative side’ was 


*The sales forecasts given here 
were made while the author was 
employed by General Electric Co., 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, as Supervisor of Consumer 
Research. While the estimates were 
based primarily upon the results of 
some 20 consumer studies, a certain 
amount of judgment was exercised on 
such questions as statistical proce- 
dure and weighting given to past 
performance. The final estimates 
represent the combined efforts of 
C. A. Brewer, Manager and Deryl 
Case, Assistant Manager of the 
General Electric Co. Distribution 
Services Division, and the author. 
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Ginst in Weekday Circulation, and 
Ginst in Advertising, In Michigan! 


The Detroit News 


weekday circulation—_ 


432,089 


is the largest of ANY 


newspaper in Michigan 


*average net paid circulation figures for 
the 6-month period ended March 31, as 
submitted by the publishers to the A. B. C. 


Sunday Circulation — 554,187 


| 
/ 
} 
| 
i 


| national Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The john E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WW]. WWJ-FM, WWIJ-TV 
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Compares Forecast With Results 
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CALLING THE SHOTS: No market studies would remain unadjusted for 
three years, but these estimates, made in 1944, show the value— 
and some of the pitfalls — in long range forecasts for business. 
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1947 unit and dollar sales from Electrical Merchandising, Jan. |, 1948. 


Unit Sales forecast from "Your Future and Ours in the Appliance 


Business,” published by General Electric Co., 1945. (See page 98) 


Dollar Sales forecast obtained by applying unit forecast to 1947 average 


prices. 


% 


followed, This leaning toward the 
conservative side was pointed out 
when the forecast was published in 
1945 under the title of “Your Fu- 
ture and Ours in the Appliance Busi- 
ness’ with this statement: 


“The estimates projected 
here represent what may be 
expected if only a minimum of 
sales effort is applied against 
the market. In fact, full-time 
employment and the prosperity 
which would logically follow 
in its path, depend on sales ac- 
complishment much in excess of 
the figures indicated.” 


How About Appliances 


How accurate were the forecasts 
for individual appliances? Some were 
uncannily close, others were wide of 
the mark. An examination of these 
forecasts, product by product, reveals 
interesting points. 

The estimate of 15,000,000 units 
of radio receivers was within about 
10% of actual 1947 sales. Radio was 
one of the first electrical household 
products to get into full scale produc- 
tion after the war. As a matter of 
fact, the year 1946 is considered by 
many to be the “first full production 
year’ on radio. In 1946, 14,000,- 
000 sets were sold, which makes the 
estimate even closer than if 1947 fig- 
ures are used. However, any long- 
term forecast which is more than 
85% or 90% accurate represents 
more luck than science. Also, it was 
desirable to use 1947 as a common 
denominator in so far as_ possible. 
Hence 1947 sales comparisons have 
been used throughout. 


Shows No Unit Sales Increase 


The electric refrigerator was the 
only electrical appliance which failed 
to show a unit sales increase over 
1941, the biggest pre-war year in 
the appliance business. The forecast 
of 3,800,000 refrigerators was nearly 
12% long of the mark of 3,400,000 
units actually sold in 1947. Most of 
the consumer surveys on which these 
estimates were based took into consid- 
eration total mechanical refrigerators 
(electric and gas) while the 1947 
sales figures cover electric only. If 
gas refrigerator sales were added, the 
estimate would be practically “on the 
nose,” but again the more conserva- 
tive figures have been used rather 
than to introduce data from several 
different sources. 

Electric washing machines broke 
all records in 1947 with 3,573,000 
standard size units. This is double 
the biggest pre-war year (1941) and 
about three times the average over a 
10-year period. The published fore- 
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se npn Al&i-rwe paler acl 


You get faster deliveries on shipments. 


hetween Detroit-Dayton-Columbus-Toledo 


Planes fly straight through. 
Delta-TWA crews change at Cincinnati. 


and the SOUTH! 


Greet, thang plone 


Rates Are Low PER 100 POUNDS BETWEEN: 
Detroit-Atlanta . 


this new Delta-TWA route,  Detroit-Birmingham .. . 7.55 
Detroit-New Orleans ... 9.90 


other rates and you'll see Atlanta-Toledo 
you can save days at a cost Knoxville-Dayton ..... 5.05 
in cents. Optional pick-up Atlanta-Columbus (Ohio). 6.55 
and delivery at all points. Detroit-Jacksonville. . . . 8.95 


Here are typical rates on 


Compare them with your 


Delta Air Freight 
Takes A Load Off Your Mind 


eee $6.55 


Shipments arranged through any Delta or TWA 
office. For system-wide rates, call any Delta 
office or from off-line points write Air Freight 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


General Offices: Ce Jelta’ 
Atlanta. Ga. 
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makes the 
Dispatch 
a great 
newspaper 


Transportation companies ran 
extra busses. Columbus’ largest 
theatre was packed for three days 
running. More than a hundred 
national advertisers participated. 
Housewives came from towns 25 
to 35 miles away. This wos the 
15th Annual Dispatch Cooking 
School! 


Cooking School is just one of 
many big things done right which 
make 99,251 of the 105,645 
Greater Columbus families Dis- 
patch readers. It's another reason 
why the Dispatch is the greatest 
selling force in this rich, 12- 
county, central Ohio trading zone 
—and another reason why alert 
advertisers use it for result-get- 
ting selling impact! 


THE 
COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH 


Ohio's Greotest 
Home Newspaper 


National Representatives: 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


, bos Angeles, Son Franciseqe. 


New A-buances 


NIT SALES *® 
S'*X HUNDRED THOUSAND UNITS 


” Actvo! 40000 
Nome Freezers 96 forecast 500000 


ACTUAL 
FORECAST 


997 Actvetl IFO C00 
Avtomarc Biawnets 1964 9 forecast 9$0. 000 


° 1g47 Dollar Volume Not Avo: lable 


NO MARKET HISTORY: Home freezers and automatic blankets, both 
specialty items requiring a large amount of education work, had post-war 
sales records reasonably close to the 1944 estimate for the year "194X." 


cast fell 24% short of predicting 
washer sales. This is one point where 
the forecasters did not have full cour- 
age of their convictions. Survey after 
survey indicated that washers would 
outstrip refrigerators in unit sales, a 
concept which was inconceivable to 
those who had spent 15 or 20 years 
watching the sales curves of refrigera- 
tors and washers. Consumers were 
right when they placed the washer 
ahead of the refrigerator on the post- 
war buying list and a careful analysis 
of these surveys tells why. Consum- 
ers went into the war period “well 
heeled” with refrigerators. The aver- 
age refrigerator in use at the begin- 
ning of the war was of fairly recent 
vintage whereas a good proportion 
of the washers were old and literally 
falling apart. 


The "Why" of High Washer Sales 


Other factors which contributed to 
the unprecedented sale of washers 
were the virtual disappearance of 
household help from the American 
family scene and the advent of the 
automatic machine. The estimates for 
vacuum cleaners and ranges, which 
also fell short of actual sales, would 
have been more nearly correct had 
greater weight been given to con- 
sumer surveys and less weight to 
sales history. 

Lest complacency set in because 
of the 90% accuracy in forecasting 
the billion-dollar radio and _refrig- 
eration industries, attention is called 


‘to the exceptionally bad estimate on 


electric water heaters. In 1947 elec- 
tric water heater sales reached 1,100,- 
000 units, which is five times as many 
units as were sold in 1941 and about 
10 times the pre-war 10-year sales 
average. The production and dis- 
tribution of water heaters differs 
radically from other main electric 
appliances. Whereas a dozen lead- 
ing manufacturers make the great 
bulk of the refrigerators, radios and 


washers, there were over 500 water 
heater manufacturers prewar. 

With the end of war orders, hun- 
dreds of manufacturers who could 
form a tank and attach a _ heating 
element and _ thermostat jumped 
into water heater production. (This 
is contrasted with the intricate tool- 
ing up and precision manufactur- 
ing problems of refrigerator produc- 
ers.) ‘he result was unprecedented 
production flowing to merchandise- 
hungry dealers who had no trouble 
disposing of 10 times their normal 
allotment. Regardless of the reasons, 
the sales accomplishment of water 
heaters compared with the sales fore- 
cast should act as a red flag to sales 
analysts and as an example of what 
can happen under extreme conditions 
of dislocation of production and de- 
mand. 

The electric dishwasher, garbage 
disposal unit and clothes dryer are 
major appliances which did not get 
into full scale production until late 
in 1947. Estimates for these prod- 
ucts should be compared with sales 
figures for 1948 which, when avail- 
able, should more properly be con- 
strued as the first full production 
year after the war for these items. 


Consumer Demand Up 


For the nine portable appliances 
covered by this analysis, the over-all 
1944 estimates were about 83% accu- 
rate. Electric irons and toasters came 
close to doubling pre-war sales aver- 
ages, while such items as electric 
clocks, mixers, heating pads and heat- 
ers trebled or even quadrupled aver- 
age sales in pre-war years. In view 
of these record-breaking sales, the 
1944 estimates for portable appliances 
which fell only 17% short of 1947 
sales, are as noteworthy as the esti- 
mates for major appliances. 

The significant point about the two 
new appliances (home freezers and 
electric blankets) covered in these 
estimates is that the forecasts had to 
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rely almost entirely on marketing re- 
search. Sales experience, in any vol- 
ume, was non-existent on home freez- 
ers and electric blankets prior to the 
war. Forecasting three years in ad- 
vance the sales of electric blankets 
within 20% (forecast 450,000 units, 
actual 550,000) and home freezers 
within 10% (forecast 500,000 units, 
actual 450,000) is believed to be a 
greater tribute to the reliability of 
marketing research than the perform- 
ance on radios or refrigerators. 

The studies made on home freezers 
serve as an example of some of the 
steps involved before an intelligent 
estimate can be made of the market 
potential for a new product. Before 
the war few people had ever heard of 
a home freezer. When full produc- 
tion could be attained would this 
new appliance sell 50 thousand, 500 
thousand, 5 million units? 

It took three vears of intensive 
market study, including half a dozen 
consumer surveys, dealer and distrib- 
utor surveys, and an analysis of trends 
in the frozen food packing and locker 
plant industries. After all of these 
studies were carefully weighed, a 
final estimate was made in a report 
dated March 27, 1944, from which 
the following is quoted: 


“Since the home freezer is 
a new product with little or no 
pre-war sales experience, arriv- 
ing at post-war sales estimates 
purely through the medium of 
consumer ‘buying intent’ sur- 
veys is extremely difficult. 
These surveys, admittedly, pro- 
vide little more than a_ basis 
for making an intelligent guess. 

“To summarize these con- 
sumer surveys, there appears to 
be a market for somewhere in 
the neighborhood of half a mil- 
lion freezers annually in the im- 
mediate post-war years.” 


Gives a Few Pointers 


What conclusions can be drawn 
from this post-mortem which can be 
helpful to others confronted with the 
problems of sales forecasting? 

Perhaps the principal conclusion is 
that marketing research, skillfully 
conducted and wisely interpreted has 
demonstrated the ability to come rea- 
sonably close to actual sales accom- 
plishment. One of the most impor- 
tant questions in our entire economic 
system is to determine what to pro- 
duce and in what quantities. Over- 
production results in price cutting, 
demoralization of the market and 
valley of unemployment. Under-pro- 
duction means loss of competitive 
position as well as profit and em- 
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ployment opportunities. If marketing 
research can make some contribution 
to more accurate sales forecasting it 
is performing one of the most needed 
and valuable services to our economy. 

This word of caution is offered 
to industrialists who might be in- 
clined to look upon marketing re- 
search as a bonanza. Building a well 
conceived and _ soundly functioning 
marketing research operation is a 
long-term process. Even in the well 
established research department sales 
forecasting is fraught with uncer- 
tainties. 


Competition Is Varied 


In certain respects, predetermin- 
ing how many people will buy an 
electric refrigerator or an automobile 
is a more precipitous undertaking 
than forecasting who will win an 
election. In the political poll there 
are two or three candidates or issues 
from which the voter can choose. In 
product sales forecasting a new wash- 
ing machine may be in competition 
with a fur coat, a new roof for the 
house or piano lessons for the chil- 
dren. Economic conditions, price and 
quality of the product, and the supply 
situation can alter the consumers’ in- 
tention of buying and knock carefully 


Which one 
meets your 
— test’? 


If you’re screening for figures — 


sales figures 


She buys to the tune of one of the 


highest standards of living in the world 


suburban America’s. Better Homes & 
Gardens’ 100% service content screens 

~ her from the general run because her 
big interest is better living for her family. 


America’s First Service Magazine 


it’s the one on the right. 


Around the World 
Serving the 
MIDWEST 
FARMER 


Merrill Langfit, KMA Farm 


Service Director, has traveled 
over 25,000 miles on three con- 
tinents during the last 14 months 
to bring the Midwest farmer im- 
portant farm news. Last year he 
reported on UNRRA’s food dis- 
tribution in Europe. This spring 


he told an on-the-spot story of 
the Tropical Research Center in 
Guatemala—an institution which 
is increasing the yield of corn 
25 bushels per acre. 

SUCH SERVICE MEANS LISTEN- 
ERS AND LISTENERS MEAN 
SALES. Write us or see Avery- 
Knodel, Inc., national represen- 
tatives. 


5000 WATTS 960 KC NETWORK 


Better Hom les 


CIRCULATIO,, rs 3,000,000 
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70% ofall retail food sales 
are made in DeBoth Food 
Counties U.S.A. 


Those are the 1261 Coun- 
ties in each of which 
Jessie’s Notebook reaches 
from 20% to 100% of all 
the families with a median 


coverage of 43%. 


We will be glad to tell 
you the complete story of 
maximum market cover- 
age readership and con- 


tinuity at minimum cost. 


"JESSIE Moe book” 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-1434 


5 No. Wabash Ave 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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prepared estimates of sales into the 
proverbial cocked hat. 

Certainly those venturing into sales 
forecasting should be fortified by 
broad business experience and “‘eco- 
nomic sensitivity’ toward the econ- 
omy as a whole as well as the par- 
ticular industry and related indus- 
tries, plus the abilities and facilities 
to employ research at every turn of 
the road. 

In applying consumer buying-in- 
tent studies to sales forecasts, full 
measure should be taken of the degree 
of buying interest and inclination. 
Of the dozens of “post-war purchase 
surveys’ conducted during the war, 
many came up with absurd answers 
if projected to total families. An 
examination of these surveys shows 
that many of them greatly overesti- 
mated sales. This may have been 
partly due to over-sampling of upper 
economic groups, which is a common 
failing of many consumer surveys. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness was 


the failure to screen out the “win-: 


dow shoppers.”” Developing _ tech- 
niques which will screen out wishful 
thinking is probably the most impor- 
tant ingredient in the successful ap- 
plication of consumer research to sales 
planning and forecasting. 

Anyone who hopes to conduct a 
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ads. Of the city's adults... 


New York is top U. S. city in dependence on public 
transit...and that means more repetition for subway 


ARE SUBWAY RIDERS! 


9 ouT oF 10 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADV. CO., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 20 
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single ‘‘one-shot’’ survey and arrives 
at a reliable estimate of future sales 
performance is himself a _ wishful 
thinker. As has been pointed out, 
these estimates were made ‘after a 
careful analysis of over 20 consumer 
surveys and economic studies. Fur- 
thermore, periodic soundings had 
been made over a period of years. 
Research, to be successful, should be 
a continuing process. 

Finally, marketing research can- 
not function at its best unless all 
of the important top management de- 
cisions affecting sales are known. 
Changes in engineering might alter 
the character of the market; produc- 
tion changes might affect the price 
and shifts in distribution policy might 
open up new markets. These inter- 
nal changes must be known and 
blended with studies of general eco- 
nomic conditions. With such back- 
ground, the study of human behavior, 
which in its commercial application is 
known as consumer research, can be 
most effective as an aid to manage- 
ment in preparing for the future of 
a product or industry. 
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COROAGE 


ROPE WITHOUT TANGLE: Rope 
unreels smoothly and is measured 
quickly and accurately by a “speed- 
ometer” type dial on the new floor 
or counter display of Plymouth Cord- 
age Co., North Plymouth, Mass. A 
keen blade knife attachment makes 
rope cutting easy. The Plymouth 
Salesmaker was designed by Display 


Guild, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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Promotion 


“Push-Button Selling" 


That’s the name on a presentation 
of the business film story going to 
top sales, advertising and public rela- 
tions executives. The booklet, pub- 
lished by Associated Filmakers, Inc., 
+5 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, demonstrates that the “logic of 
selling demands a place for films in 
every sizable selling and advertising 
program.” It points up the low ceil- 
ing accepted for advertising response, 
then argues that words—a basic sales 
tool—by themselves are not only in- 
adequate but often misleading. 


Ohio Liquor Sales 

The Cleveland Press has com- 
pleted its 13th annual analysis of 
Ohio liquor sales, for the calendar 
year 1947. This study has come to be 
regarded as one of the most complete 
and comprehensive studies of its kind. 
Data are not confined to the Cleve- 
land market but are a detailed record 
of both dollar and gallon sales for 
the year in each of Ohio’s five sales 
districts. This factual sales report is 
possible because of Ohio’s monopoly 
operation. The Ohio Department of 
Liquor Control produces a special re- 
port for The Cleveland Press, which 
is used as a basis for all sales and per- 
centage figures contained in the re- 
port. 


Gas Reports 


Gas, The Magazine of the Gas 
Utility Industry, has issued a survey 
report which purports to determine 
the industry’s plans for 1948. The 
results tabulated in the eight-page 
folder represent 40.9% of the total 
gas meters in the United States. Esti- 
mated new construction, with a 
breakdown of outlay, and miles of 
pipeline to be laid in 1948, is ar- 
ranged in tabular form. The pub- 


Woonsocket? 


Is Woonsocket a good mar- 

ket ? Of course. It’s a starred 

city for July, has been many | 
months running. Retail sales 

are making greater gains 
there than in the nation as 
a whole. See page 114 for the 
facts on Woonsocket and 212 
other leading cities. 
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lication is at 1709 West Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, 14. 


Allentown 


Turning the spotlight on Allen- 
town, Pa., is the handsome book, “A 
Progressive Community,” prepared 
by Call-Chronicle Newspapers, Inc., 
Allentown. First the booklet locates 
the city by proximity to other impor- 
tant areas, then it dips into such 
things as industry, transportation, la- 
bor markets, agriculture and govern- 
ment. The back cover carries a list- 
ing of Allentown’s major industries. 


Circulation Trends— 
N. Y. Newspapers 

The New York Times has issued 
another of its authoritative booklets ; 
this one on the pre-war and post-war 
circulation and advertising trends of 
New York City newspapers. The 
figures are taken from publishers’ 
statements to the A.B.C. for the pe- 
riod ending six months March 31, 
1948. Advertising linage is deline- 
ated by total advertising, retail, de- 
partment store, classified, general and 
financial advertising. The paper will 
supply you. 


MARKET FACTS 


about America’s 


Huge Ice Cream Manufacturing Industry 


BUYING POWER 


The ice cream industry is rapidly increasing 
its billion dollar annual production. And the 
machinery, supply, and manufacturing equip- 
ment needs of America's ice cream plants 
are incomparably greater than ever before. 
Millions of dollars are being spent, and mil- 
lions more will be spent to keep plant 
capacities in pate with expanding volume. 
This stable, soundly financed basic food 
industry represents one of the nation's livest, 
richest, most rapidly growing markets. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


The ice cream industry market is readily 
accessible . . . even to manufacturers and 
suppliers who have never sold it before. The 
entire intricate structure of ice cream plant 
purchases has been charted, classified, and 
made readily understandable by THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW, the leading ABC business 
publication. Market data, surveys, and cur- 
rent questionnaire-findings are available with- 
out cost to agencies and advertisers . . . 
the sure way to get the utmost value out 
of advertising and sales promotion to the 
industry. 


PENETRATION 


To advertisers and their agencies, THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW clarifies the usual com- 
plexities of a new nation-wide market. The 
selective circulation of the "REVIEW" thor- 
oughly penetrates the ice cream manufac- 
turing industry . . . quantity for complete 
coverage ... and quality to assure an able- 
to-buy audience. Through THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW Market Data Service distributive 
channels and jobber set-ups are simplified. 
Many a new product has found immediate 
sales acceptance in the industry beceuse of 
"REVIEW" assistance in locating and estab- 
lishing jobber representation. 


READER-RATING 


Time after time our own questionnaires and 
independent queries sent out by advertisers 
have repeatedly proved that THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW is the FIRST CHOICE 
paper in the industry. This voluntary reader- 
rating is the best evidence of “REVIEW” 
leadership in industry affairs and the atten- 
tive audience it serves through its informa- 
tive advertising pages. THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW consistently carries more pages of 
helpful articles and technical information 
and substantially more pages of advertising. 
Write for facts. 


Free to advertisers and 
advertising agencies: 
marketing, merchandis- 
ing data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help you 
plan more effective ad- 
vertising and increase 
your sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and ad- 
dressing-mailing serv- 
ices at moderate cost. 
Ask us — we have it — 
or get it. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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How did this dairy nearly 
double its quota of new ac- 
counts? It was through close 
adherence to a six-point plan 
which drew upon the sales 
talents of employes & families. 


Employe Sweepstake Opens 18,000 


New Outlets for Arden Farms 


Half a dozen points stand out in 
an employe sweepstake drive for new 
customers, staged the first two 
months of this year by the Southern 
California Divisions of the Arden 
Farms Co., Pacific Coast dairy firm. 

Objective: 10,000 new retail and 
wholesale accounts. 

These are the elements that 
brought success in a field where 
drives have not always clicked: 

1. Thorough planning. 

2. All employes eligible. 

3. Contestants work on their 
own time, anywhere. 

4. Fair, thorough scoring sys- 
tem. 

5. Prizes for everybody. 


6. Grand prizes awarded by 
drawing. 

Arden operates approximately 50 
dairy plants in Calitornia, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. Last year business 
totaled about $25 million. The com- 
pany produces and distributes more 
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than 50 dairy products, including 
various grades of milk and cream, 
cottage cheese, ice cream, orange 
juice, butter and eggs. They employ 
more than 2,500 workers all told, 
about 1,800 in the Los Angeles area. 


1. Thorough planning: The idea 
originated with top management, and 
the general outline was determined 
after many discussions, suggestions, 
rejections, revisions. Rules were writ- 
ten to insure everybody starting on 
an even footing, regardless of type of 
employment. Planned handicapping 
eliminated grievances. Everybody was 
happy, nobody quibbled. 

To simplify everything, the cam- 
paign was concentrated on one prod- 
uct — fluid milk. Other products, 
broadly, sell in ratio to milk. 

Four grand prizes were offered: 

1. Ten-day trip to Hawaii: two 
persons, all expenses paid, full salary 
while away. 

2. Similar one-week trip to Mexi- 
co. 


3. and 4+. Four-day trips to Palm 
Springs, San Francisco, or Death 
Valley. 

When the general plan was clari- 
fied, I. D. Lewis, vice-president and 
general manager of sales, advertising 
and merchandising, took over direc- 
tion of the sweepstakes. He was aided 
by W. L. Buss, merchandising man- 
ager; D. J. Bricker, campaign com- 
mittee chairman. 


Advertising Technique 


The plan was vividly presented in 
advertising language, with illustrated 
broadsides, direct mail, bulletins, etc., 
printed in color. This material was 
supplied by the company’s Los An- 
geles advertising agency, the Produc- 
tive Advertising Agency. 

Prices were obtained through Cap- 
pel MacDonald Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which specializes in sales contests. 
Arden management believed that 
merchandise prizes should con- 
sist of items proved by experience to 
be most desirable. A 48-page catalog 
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was printed, illustrating the hundreds 
of prizes. Contest rules and a refer- 
ence list of Arden products were 
printed on the inside covers. 


2. All employes were eligible: 
Drives are often restricted to sales 
employes, but Arden decided that la- 
tent sales talent existed in other 
branches — in production, office and 
so-called non-productive departments. 

Not only employes, but their fam- 
ilies, were eligible to participate in 
the campaign. Some of the best rec- 
ords were turned in by employes in 
other than sales departments, and by 
wives, sons and daughters. Topmost 
executives participated, attained good 
scores, and selected their prizes from 
the catalog. 

Employes in sales work were han- 
dicapped to put non-selling contest- 
ants on a fair footing, as was ex- 
plained in the rules. An employe who 
left Arden during the campaign was 
eligible for any prizes earned, but not 
for the grand prize drawing. 


3. Contestants worked on 
their own time, anywhere: Ar- 
den employes in every department 
solicited new milk customers on their 
own time. 


‘These new customers were placed 
on service in any community served 
by the company in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This provided a large number 
of potential customers. To guard 
against employes selling customers 
who might later be found outside 
Arden service, campaigners were 
given mimeographed lists of towns 
‘in bounds,” separately listed by re: 
tail and wholesale service. 


4. Fair, thorough scoring sys- 
tem: To turn 1,800 eager beavers 
loose to sell meant definite hazards. 
Necessary customer information had 
to be supplied, as well as information 
for scoring. Arguments about prices, 
deliveries and other details had to be 
forestalled. ‘The scoring system had 
to be economical in paper work. 

Each new customer, retail or 
wholesale, had to be a buyer of fluid 
milk, which was scored alone. He 
had to stay on service at least 30 
days. Any customer who had dis- 
continued service before the cam- 
paign started could be solicited by 
any employe, and credited if re-sold. 
But a retail (household) customer 
who discontinued service during the 
campaign was not scored, even if 
re-sold. 


Each campaigner received a book- 
let of numbered order blanks, check 
book size, with three sections to be 
filled in by the employe who com- 
pleted a sale. The principal section 
had spaces for names, addresses, 
cities, zones, divisions, routes, time 
of starting service, estimated amount 
of milk that would be taken, and 
point values. Another detachable 
section was devoted to the company 
division in which the sales were 
made, handled by the division cap- 
tain. The third section was in the 
form of a stub to be filled in by the 
employe for his own information— 
customer names and addresses, esti- 
mated orders, and points. 


Contest Rules 


Printed on the inside covers of 
the order book were rules defining 
retail and wholesale customers, and 
suggestions for selling. Retail cus- 
tomers included members of house- 
holds; wholesale prospects included 
grocery stores, markets, delicatessens, 
cafes, restaurants, malt shops, foun- 
tain lunches, hospitals, hotels, and 
institutions. There was also a list 
of Arden products, and the areas 
served. 

Scoring was based on a quart ot 
fluid milk, taken every other day, 
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BAYONNE ALL OTHER 
TIMES PAPERS COMBINED 


More than 5.4 TO ONE 


THE BAYONNE TIMES delivers over 5.4 
times more family coverage in Bayonne than 
all other competitive newspapers combined. 
$69,246,000.00 in Retail Sales for 1947 makes 
Bayonne a good market. 93% Home Delivery 
makes THE BAYONNE TIMES a good 
paper for Foods, Drugs and other Retail Sales 
. . » Send for a copy of THE BAYONNE 
TIMES Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 228 N. La Salle St., Chicage 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
* Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt’ when you see it. 


COOL 


ALL NIGHT! 


COOL 
ALL DAY! 


Gvest-controlled HOTEL 
air conditioning S 
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«+-and a radio 
in every room! 
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as Arden deliveries are made on a 
two-day basis. 

For retail customers sold by non- 
selling employes the ratio was 100 
points a quart. Route salesmen and 
foremen received 50 points. Soliciting 
crewmen and managers received 10 
points. Their jobs are selling, and 
this handicap was fair both to them 
and to the other campaigners. 

For wholesale customers a mini- 
mum order of 12 quarts daily was 
required, based on six-day service for 
30 days. Non-selling employes scored 
20 points a quart or 240 points on 
the minimum; routemen, 10 points ; 
salesmen, 5 points. 

To protect salesmen who were 
working on prospects who could not 
be won over by December 31st, the 
day before the campaign started, any 
other employe could solicit the same 
prospects as soon as the contest 
started. If the salesman closed before 
December 31st, he was credited with 
points for the coming contest. 


5. Prizes for everybody: When 
points were validated by division 
supervisors, the employe could order 
point values in prizes. ‘There were 
prizes such as a toy or a ball-point 
pen, for as low as 100 points (30 
days’ delivery of one quart of milk 
to a home). Each prize was priced 
in points and sevetal different prizes 
could be ordered if the employe 
earned the required number of points. 

Typical of the wide variety and 
appeal of the prizes were: 


Prizes Points 
Harmonica 400 
Coffeemaker 940 
Pressure cooke1 1,594 
Sports shirt 2,200 
Velocipede 3,394 
Bicycle 9 356 
Combination radio 56,400 
Piano 116,530 


Prizes were ordered on a duplicate 
prize order blank, giving the number 
and name of the article, catalog page, 
number of points required, size, color, 
finish, and other details for clothing, 
etc. ‘These were sent to Arden head- 


quarters and in turn forwarded to 
the prize supplier, after points were 
checked and validated. When the 
prizes were delivered, the employe 
was asked to check them thoroughly, 
report any damage to the Arden 
company, and hold the article until 
an adjustment could be made. 


6. Grand prizes awarded by 
drawing: Everybody had an equal 
chance to win the grand prizes. The 
lowest point holder had his number 
in the drawing and had as good a 
chance to win a trip as the highest 
point holder. The following method 
was used: 

The order blank stub had to be 
verified by the campaign captain of 
the employe’s division. When it was 
returned to him he dropped it into 
a sealed container at his division 
office. 

When the contest ended, these con- 
tainers were brought to Arden head- 
quarters, opened, and all stubs put 
in a specially designed mixing barrel 
for the drawing. 

The drawing was the climax of the 
campaign. For this occasion the com- 
pany staged a dinner at the Beverly 
Hills Club for about 60 representa- 
tives of different branches and de- 
partments. Barbara Lawrence, 20th 
Century screen star, drew out the 
winning numbers. ‘These were the 
winners: 

Hawaiian trip: Gus and Winifred 
Barwood, Santa Monica. Mr. Bar- 
wood, a retail relief man at Beverly 
Hills, turned in 50 new retail ac- 
counts. 

Mexico City: James and Mada- 
linee Poole, Los Angeles. Mr. Poole 
has a Glendale retail route, No. 534, 
and obtained 31 new customers. 

Palm Springs or Death Valley: 
Charles and Cecile Bledsoe, Santa 
Ana. Mr. Bledsoe, a retail reliet 
man, obtained 65 new retail accounts. 

San Francisco: Rollie and Mildred 
Light, retail sales, Beverly Hills. 

The drawing method was highly 
successful and provided a continuous 
incentive during the campaign. Re- 
cent reports indicate that 85% ot 
the new customers gained during the 
contest have remained on service. 


See page 114 this issue. 


Swwey of Buying Power, Continued 


Retail sales figures from the annual Survey of Buying Power are 


kept up to date monthly for 213 cities in “High Spot Cities.” 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Dartnell Directory of Mailing List 
Sources, Published by The Dartnell 


Corp. Price $5.00. 


Here’s a new directory of mailing lists 
containing data on more than 1,200 lists 
in 239 classifications. It’s probably the 
most extensive compendium of such lists 
in existence, gives full information about 
all the lists cataloged . . . date of publica- 
tion, number of names, cost, distribution 
control, frequency of issue. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical and all listings are 
cross-indexed. A foreword discusses the 
uses of mailing lists in business and offers 
pointers on the organization, selection, 
development and cleaning of lists for 
direct mail. 


Small-Space Advertising. By the staff 
of Printer’s Ink and leading contributors. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price 
$4.00. 


Advertising soundly in small space is a 
ticklish business. To aid the advertiser 
who must deal with the problem is the 
aim of this book. Material, covers virtu- 
ally every phase of small-space advertis- 
ing: uses, copy, art, layout, media, in- 
quiries and coupons, testing, classified 
and case histories. 


Standard Business-Conference Tech- 
nique. By Carl Heyel. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Heyel is assistant to the president, 
Lehn and Fink Products Corp. His book 


is an executive s guide to more successtul 
business-conferences. Between its covers 
the author has included the do’s and 
don’ts of this important management tool 
in 136 tested rules. He goes into detail 
to show how the business-conference can 
be used to successfully attack business 
problems of every sort. Each phase of 
the conference, from plan to procedure, 
has been covered fully. 


1948 Directory of the Variety Market. 
Published by Syndicate Store Merchan- 


diser. Price $10.00. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser boasts 
the largest audited circulation reaching 
the variety store market. Annually the 
publication gets out its Directory. This 
one is in seven sections, covering every 
aspect of the variety store market, lists 
more than 15,000 individual business or- 
ganizations including 1,200 variety chains 
in its 540 pages. In addition there are 
14 pages of variety store marketing sta- 
tistics and listings of manufacturers 
(names, addresses, products and brand 
names) who supply five cents to $5.00 
merchandise. There are also listings of 
wholesalers of variety lines, manufac- 
turers’ sales representatives of the field 
and packaging and materials suppliers. 


Twelve Guides to Modern Salesmanship. 
By Walter Horvath. Published by Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc. Price, by sets, 25 copies, 
$2.50 (With reductions for quantity or- 
ders.) 


“Here,” says Prentice-Hall, “is an in- 
tegrated, tested six-months’ campaign for 
stimulating your salesman.” The _ book- 
lets are scheduled to provide a new one 
on a different subject every two weeks 
for a six months’ period. Each covers 


confidentially. 


Address: 


TRAINING DIRECTOR WANTED 


One of the country’s most progressive merchandising firms wants 
man in Chicago area under 30 years of age. Education and experience 
must be along line of Personnel, Training or Retail Merchandising. 
Must be able to step into well planned and organized training program 
and direct its further development. Earnings $5500 to $7500 depending 
on experience and training of man accepted. Write giving age, educa- 
tion, residence, family and marital status. Describe all work experience, 
giving employment dates, nature of duties in each position, and details 


of all training done. All such replies will be answered and treated 


Robert N. McMurry & Co., Consultants 
Attention, James S. Arnold 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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a different phase of sound selling, each 
has tested selling methods broadly out- 
lined, together with true sales-success 
stories. First in the series of booklets is, 
“You Can't Sell if You Can’t Close.” 


Sales Manager's Handbook. By J.C. As- 
pley. Published by The Dartnell Corp. 
Price $10.00. 


Some sales executives call this hand- 
book the “Bible of sales management 
practices,” because it answers a_ thou- 
sand-and-one questions covering every 
part of the sales manager's job from pre- 
paring sales bulletins to running sales 
contests, from territory allocations to 
salesmen’s compensation. The book was 
published first in 1934, has gone through 
many additional publications. This, the 
latest, brings the material up to date. 
Company names are quoted and scores of 
illustrations are used. 


FORGET 


America’s 
most Pnazing 


COMMUNITY 
Davenport, lowa 


Write: 
Davenport Newspapers for 
Complete Information. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES LITERATURE 


Copy, layouts, ideas for Publications and 
Direct Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. 
ROBERT PETERSON, Phone Central 6750, 
442 Civic Opera Bidg., Chicago 6 


"“C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 
BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Available soon for quantity purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave W. Y. C. 
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Business Magazines 


At the annual meeting of the Busi- 
ness Newspapers Association of 
Canada held in Toronto recently, R. 
C. Rowe, president of National Busi- 
ness Publications, Ltd., Gardenvale, 
Que., publishers of industrial jour- 
nals, was elected president of the As- 
sociation. The Association’s mem- 
bership comprises more than 100 
periodicals published in various cities 
and towns, mostly monthlies with 
Dominion-wide circulation. 

+. 

A new way of celebrating a 25th 
anniversary is being used by Ceramic 
Industry, published by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc., Chicago. According 
to the publishers: “‘We decided to 
forecast the next 25 years for the 
benefit of the industry instead of pat- 
ting ourselves on the back with a 
traditional review of the 
years.” 

The June issue of the magazine 
contains predictions by 17 outstand- 
ing men for technological develop- 
ments in ceramics. These will cut 
costly time in manufacture of every- 
day ceramic products such as porce- 
lain enameled major appliances, glass 
containers, window glass and _ table- 
ware, dinnerware, floor and wall tile, 
sanitaryware and electrical porcelain, 
and will give more consumers better 
products at lower prices. 

These advancements involve the 
latest thinking in chemistry and nu- 
clear physics, and include pioneer re- 
search long underway in the industry. 
Some of the developments are porce- 
lain enamel lumber, return to coal as 
fuel, cheap surface treatment for 
strength, and many new purposes for 
glass. 


past 25 


ers convert into sales, it’s the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 
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Agency Nay 


“This fastest expanding industry,” 
the magazine points out, ‘employs 
381,600 wage earners and 32,100 
salaried employes. It produces $2,- 


mee 
Oh, 


CONGRATULATIONS: Andrew J. Haire 
(left), publisher, Haire Publishing Co., 
and E. F. Hamm, Jr. (right), president, 
Traffic Service Corp. are newly elected 
board and president, 
tively, of The Associated Business Papers. 


chairman respec- 


000,000,000 worth of products in 3,- 
107 plants.” 
e 

A new national business magazine 
will enter the field of management 
relations September 5. The title of 
the new publication, a monthly, will 
be Manage. While serving as the 
official publication of The National 
Association of Foremen, replacing Su- 
pervision Magazine, it will accept 
subscribers outside of its initial con- 
trolled circulation of 40,000. The 
magazine will invite selected adver- 


tising. 


Newspapers 


Aiming for a new standard of uni- 
formity and completeness in the pre- 
sentation of local market and media 
data to advertising agencies, the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, has 
mailed to every United States daily 


its pilot model for a Standard Mar. 
ket & Media Data Form for which 
it urges nationwide adoption. 

The new form is the product of 
more than a year of collaboration be- 
tween the research department otf the 
Bureau of Advertising, the news- 
paper committee of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
headed by H. H. Kynett, of Aitkin- 
Kynett Co., and the research commit- 
tee of the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association, headed in 1947 
by John F. Lewis, St. Paul Dispatch 
& Pioneer Press, and in 1948 by Rus- 
sell Harris, Buffalo Courier-Express. 

Alfred B. Stanford, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising, declares: 
“Now, we hope, the Standard Mar- 
ket & Media Form will, for the first 
time on a national scale, provide ad- 
vertisers with market data to enable 
them to evaluate sales opportunities, 
market by market, on a basis of rea- 
sonably complete and strictly compar- 
able information .. .” 

Genesis of the project was in a 
survey of A. A. A. A. member agen- 
cies which disclosed, early in 1947, 
that no single research effort on the 
part of newspapers would be so gen- 
erally useful to agency campaign 
planners and media buyers as a stand- 
ard market data form of the type 
now completed. 

The new form includes 25 basic 
classifications of information, in ad- 
dition to a prescribed form of map 
showing the boundaries of each mar- 
ket’s ABC retail trading zone, city 
zone and city lines, together with 
principal rail, road and water trans- 
port routes. 


am 
The first report in the newly- 
launched Continuing Study _ of 


Weekly Newspapers, covering The 
Advertising Research Foundation’s 
examination of the March 18 issue 
of The Elkin Tribune, N. C., has 


just been issued to advertiser and 


CLUES to Charm's BG (Business Girl) 
are found and filmed in animated color 
movie by Paul J. Fennell Co. An ex- 
tremely label-conscious customer, BG 
could fill five major American cities. 
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KSL FIRST in NEW HOOPER INDEX! <' 


s Se SOURCES RRR EIB Se EEE oS 


(JK. S. SELLOGRAM |_JF 
7 : 


OF THE MILLION PEOPLE IN KSL’S 50-100% BMB 
DAYTIME COVERAGE AREA, MORE REPORTED LISTENING 
TO KSL MOST FREQUENTLY OR THE MOST TIME THAN TO 
ANY OTHER STATION OR REGIONAL NETWORK - MORNING, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING? 


*KSL HOOPER LISTENING AREA 
COVERAGE INDEX, SPRING, 1948 


be 
Kay S. Sell 
: __ Giant Salesman of the West 


a 


$$$ ._ 


“Ry 


a. _- KSL's 50-10% BB Daytime Area 


: we Average Salt Lake City Wholesale 
Trading Area 


KAY S. SELL 


This means that to reach ALL of your 
_ prospects in the 69-county, 8-state Salt 
Lake City wholesale distribution area 
— a $695,000,000 market of over one 
million people — you'll need KSL. 
For this is KSL’s daytime coverage 
area, where city dwellers and farmers, 
retailers, distributors and wholesalers, 
are all reached by one powerful med- 


ium—KSL. Ask Radio Sales for details. 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL * SALT LAKE CITY 
Represented by RADIO SALES, Radio Stations Representative, CBS 
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AMERICA NCCLAIMS 
TM BOLD LOOK 
bY ESQUmE 


3 ar 

DRAMATIZED: Today's style trend in men's 
wear, dubbed "The Bold Look" by Esquire, 
is being merchandised throughout the coun- 
try by the magazine. Fillip to the effort is 
Esquire's shadow box, above, and publicity 
display, currently booked in leading retail 
outlets, nation-wide. 


agency executives interested in the 
weekly newspaper medium and to edi- 
tor and publisher members of the 
Weekly Newspaper Bureau of the 
National Editorial Association. 

This study—the fourth major read- 
ership research project of the Foun- 
dation—employs a technique created 
especially to provide information 
about readers of weekly newspapers 
as well as facts about readership of 
the papers. The findings take into 
account non-readers as well as read- 
ers in the families receiving the 
newspaper examined. 

For these reasons, Study Numbet 
One in this new series provides the 
answers to such questions as: 


How many persons per family receiv- 
ing the paper are readers? 

What is the total number of readers 
among all Elkin Tribune families? 

What are the readership scores for 
each page, advertisement, news story, 
picture, editorial item, etc. ? 


What is known about the families 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 
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receiving the paper—their composition, 
education, occupation, etc.? 


Because hundreds of weekly news- 
papers circulate in different types of 
communities — agricultural, agricul- 
tural-industrial, industrial, and sub- 
urban—the Foundation cautions that 
the scores presented in Study One 
cannot be taken as typical of the read- 
ership of weekly newspapers as a 
whole. However, the figures do ade- 
quately represent the readership of 
The Elkin Tribune, which is situated 
in an agricultural-industrial commu- 
nity. 

It is hoped that weekly newspapers 
in each of the four types of commu- 
nities can be examined in a continu- 
ing cycle in order to compile substan- 
tial validated research data for adver- 
tisers and agencies, and publishers and 
editors. 

e 


T. E. Callis, formerly advertising 
manager, has been appointed. advertis- 
ing director of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal. He is now in charge of adver- 
tising sales, promotion and produc- 
tion for The Wall Street Journal's 
National Edition—the combination of 
the Eastern, published in New New 
York City, the Pacific Coast, pub- 
lished in San Francisco, and the re- 
cently started Southwest Edition in 


Dallas, Tex. 


Radio 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
reports that 37,623,000 families in 
the United States own one or more 
radios in working erder as of January 
1948. This represents 94.2% of all 
families in the country, and compares 
with BMB’s estimate of 33,998,000 


or 90.4% ownership in January 
1946. In that vear BMB estimated 
total families at 27,600,000 or 23,000 
less than the present number of radio 
families. BIB estimates total fam- 
ilies in January 1948 at 39,950,000, 

New England is first among the 
nine geographic areas in percent own- 
ership with 98.2%, up from 96.9% 
two years ago. Massachusetts again 
leads all the States percentagewise, 
with 98.9% radio ownership. New 
York State ranks highest numerically 
with 4,001,700. 


THOMAS 8B. McFADDEN has 
been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of NBC's 


New York City station, WNBC. 


Urban radio ownership has risen 
slightly from 95.2% to 95.7. Rural 
non-farm ownership is up from 
87.4% to 94.4% and rural farm 
ownership stands at 88.7%, up from 
76.2% in 1946. 

Numbers of families were esti- 
mated by BMB from Census data ac- 
cording to a formula developed in 
cooperation with, and having the ap- 
proval of, the United States Bureau 


“HIT THE JACKPOT,” newly titled CBS package series, now being sponsored 
by De Soto-Plymouth Dealers of America. From left: W. C. Gittinger, CBS vice- 
president in charge of sales; J. B. Wagstaff. vice-president and general 
sales manager, De Soto Division of Chrysler Corp.; Ben Duffy, president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; J. J. Karol. CBS sales manager. 
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of the Census. Radio ownership was 
determined by personal interview sur- 
veys specially conducted for BMB 
throughout the country by Market 
Research Company of America and 
Alfred Politz Research. 

Commenting on the survey, John 
kK. Churchill, BM B director of re- 
search, states that the Bureau hopes 
that the United States Census which 
will be made in 1950 “will include a 
question on radio ownership to serve 
as a benchmark for these and future 
BMB estimates.” 

“Radio Families U. $. A.—1948,” 
now in preparation, will be published 
in two volumes. The first will in- 
clude information on multiple set, 
auto radio, FM and television owner- 
ship, radio ownership by economic 
status and extent of listening as un- 
covered by the field work. ‘These 
tables will be for the United States 
as a whole, by urban, village and 
farm, by the four regions and by the 
nine geographic areas. Volume II 
will show total families, percent ot 
radio families and number of radio 
families for each county and approx- 
imately 1,300 cities. Both will con- 
tain Canadian supplements. 


Television 


A gross time charge of $3,850 an 


. 


ow 


~~ CIRCULATION 
(Standard Rate & Data) 


See, 92,861 
nig and Star) 
Springfield............ 76,563 
QCourtnal and Register) 
Rockfor ess pa a 71,020 


(Star-Register-Gazette) 


BUYING INCOME 
- Effective (Net) County 


PEORIA........ $276,199,000 
E $5660 per ly 
St. Clair........ .$232,589,000 
. $4473 per family 
Madison:....... $208,247,000 
$4099 per lemily 
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FIGURES ARE FROM S.M.'S 1948 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Wha; payid of a Buyers Mather 2 


Not you you know where to 
find fe of pe poner with plency of 
mones, who « t to be sold 


Thee ve bs we many bee 


3750000 families buying on Main Street 
Faem sOURMAL, (HC. GRAHAM PATTERSON President 
NOT OPINIONS, but facts about farming, 
America's biggest business, are  color- 
slide presented by Pathfinder and Farm 
Journal in their scenario, “Calling All 
Agencies.’ Advertising magazine display, 
above, ties in to this story of $II1 bil- 
lion-asset business, doubled since 1940. 


hour for 10 stations is listed by the 
American Broadcasting Co. in releas- 
ing the industry’s first television net- 


work rate card. In addition, fees for 
studio rehersals and provision of mo- 
bile units to advertisers for remote 
television pick-ups also are covered 
in the rate card. 

The rate card is effective immedi- 
ately and it covers ABC’s five owned 
and operated television stations — 
WJZ-TV, New York City; WENR- 
TV, Chicago; WXYZ-TYV, Detroit; 
WMAL-TV, Washington, D. C.; 
WTCN-TV, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans; KFMB- 
TV, San Diego, C Calif. 

ABC’s key New York City tele- 
vision station, W JZ-TV, is sched- 
uled at a gross evening hour rate of 
$750. 

This rate will be increased to $1,- 
000 an hour when the station goes 
on the air approximately August 15. 
Advertisers who contract with WJZ- 
TV for time prior to the station’s 
start in commercial operations will 
receive protection at the $750 rate for 
the first six months that the station 
operates commercially, it was an- 
nounced. 

All five of ABC’s owned and oper- 
ated television stations will be on the 
air before the end of 1948. The cur- 
rent rate card covers these owned and 
operated stations together with the 
first five stations to sign video afhlia- 


bur HAST Worked 


IN ILLINOIS (Excepting Chicago) 


RETAIL SALES 


(County Figures) 
PEORIA........ $185,380,000 

(Peoria) 
Winnebago..... $152,803,000 
(Rockford) 


Kone .<. 3653 $145,822,000 
(Elgin-Aurora) 


“PEORIA NEWSPAPERS 
are the BEST in the U. S. 
for TEST’... 


says Sales Management’s recent sur- 
vey of 156 agency and advertis- 
ing executives. 


Courtesy Copy of 2nd Annual 
Consumer Analysis Available to 
Advertisers and Agencies. 


National Representatives 


a eee ee ee 


ee 


*Rock Island, Moline..... ( 


*Davenport, fetine: population not included. 


Roy A. Pratt 
Nat'l. Adv. Mgr. 


" JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent, 


+ WARD-GRIFFITH CO. INC. orf 


ELECTED: Edward T. Batchelder, Cy Norton, and John F, Kurie have been elected 
the first vice-presidents in the history of the Association of National Advertisers. 


tion agreements with ABC’s expand- 
ing television network. 
. 

Peter Paul, Inc., for Mounds 
Candy; United Air Lines; Edge- 
water Dealers Association for Chev- 
rolet automobiles; Pioneer Scientific 
Corp. for Polaroid Filters, have 
bought spot series on CBS Television 
Station WCBS-TV, New York City. 

. Five more sponsors using a total 
of 104 commercial announcements, 
have been added to WCAU-TV’s list 
of advertisers. They are the Hill Shoe 
Co.; Solis S$. Cantor Advertising 
Agency ; George Gorson, local Chrys- 
ler automobile dealer; Jacob Reed 
Store; Swan Bottling Co. — all of 
Philadelphia. . . . The Benrus Watch 
Co., in its first entry into television 
on a long-term basis, has signed a 52- 
week contract with WJZ-TV, New 
York City. 

- 

According to ‘Television Broad- 
casters Association, a survey of tele- 
vision dealers and distributors in the 
Milwaukee, Wis., area, reveals that 
3,176 video sets had been installed by 
June 1, an increase of 155 sets per 
week since May 1, in the territory 
served by WIMJ-TV, The Mil- 


waukee Journal. 


Agencies 


‘Two of Great Britain’s top adver- 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 
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tising agencies will combine forces 
next fall and for the first time move 
into the American advertising field. 
The new agency is being formed by 
S. H. Benson, Ltd., and Mather & 
Crowther, Ltd., both of London. It 
will be known as Benson & Mather 
and will start operations in New 
York City, September 1. Although 
initiative for the venture emanates 
from England, where the two agen- 
cies have been serving both American 
and British clients for a combined to- 
tal of 151 years, the new organiza- 
tion will be staffed by Americans and 
by Britons who have had American 
advertising experience. Initially cli- 
ents will be drawn from the ranks of 
British advertisers currently active or 
about to launch marketing programs 
in this country. Pending the appoint- 
ment of an American agency execu- 
tive as president, the American office 
of Benson & Mather at 17 East 49th 
Street, New York City, will be man- 
aged by David Ogilvy, who, prior to 
the war, was the associate director of 
Dr. George Gallup’s Audience Re- 
search Institute at Princeton, N. J. 
The London office of Benson & 
Mather is headed by Guy Mount- 
fort who has had 20 years’ experience 
in the European operations of such 


DANIEL J. O'MEARA, director 
of the Merchandising Department 
of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc., has been appointed 
a vice-president of the agency. 


American companies as General Mo- 
tors, Standard Oil and Procter & 
Gamble. 


Foote, Cone & Belding has formed 
a new company, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing International Corp., to handle all 
of the agency’s overseas business. The 
new organization is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the parent company and 
is an outgrowth of the International 
Division of the firm. The new com- 
pany starts with 32 accounts repre- 
senting a total of more than $4,000,- 
000 in international advertising and 
public relations business. Headquar- 
ters of the international agency are at 
247 Park Avenue, New York City. 
This is also headquarters for the 
Latin-American Division. European 


T. BRUCE SPRUILL is named vice- 
president of the N. A. Winter Ad- 
vertising Agency, Des Moines, la. 


operations are centered at 52 Charles 
Street, Berkeley. Square, London, 
headquarters of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Ltd., a recently formed British 
subsidiary of the international com- 
pany. The firm also has a branch in 
Switzerland, afhliated advertising 
companies in 30 countries, and a full 
time staff in America and Europe of 
more than 100 people. 


WILLIAM A, MARSTELLER, man- 
ager of advertising and market 
research, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., is elected National Industrial 
Advertisers Association president. 
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Corrections—Survey 
of Buying Power 


The Survey of Buying Power was 
jinxed this year by printers’ strikes 
in Philadelphia and New York, 
which delayed delivery for four 
weeks, and now it turns out that de- 
spite untiring vigilance a few errors 
crept in, mostly typographical. 

Please make the following correc- 
tions IN your copy: 

Pp. 97... lTotal Net 
USA: 50.052 

P, 98... Greensboro Net EBI Per 
Capita: 1,678 

P. 100...Rochester Net EBI Per 
Capita: 1,676 
Waterbury Net EBI Per 
Capita: 1,665 

P, 134...New Jersey Gen. Mdse. 
Sales: 382,732 
Texas 
092.2 
West South Central Pop- 
ulation: 13,868.1 


EBI % of 


Population: 7,- 


USA Population: 143,- 
796.6 
Oregon, State Total of 


Families: +99.8; EBI per 
per Familiy: 3,456 
Pacific No. of Families: 
4,528.8; EBI per Family: 
4,312 
USA Total No. ot Fam- 
ilies: 39,794.7 
P. 160... Providence 
172,744 
Providence % USA Po- 
tential: .457 
P. 163...Fairfield County Gen. 
Mdse. Sales: 38,132 
Stamford Gen. Medse. 
Sales: 5,015 
Norwalk Gen. Mdse. 
Sales: 2,760 
P. 164...Greenwich 
Sales: 1,084 
Danbury 
Sales: 3,897 
-+eConnecticut Gen. Mdse. 
Sales Total Above Cities: 
168,417 
P. 184...Nassau County Quality 
of Market Index: 118 
P. 194...Westchester County % 
USA Potential: .510 


Food Sales: 


Gen. Mldse. 


Gen. Medse. 


P. 170 


P, 232...Cuyahoga County Drug 
Sales: 44,069 
P. 234...Cincinnati Drug Sales: 


19,819; Wholesale Sales: 
1,847,125; EBI 
Dollars: 1,048,840 
P. 264...Kendall County % of 
USA Potential: .005 


Gross 
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P. 


266....hrough error by the P. 444...Loving County Popula- 
printer revisions were not lation: .200 
€ | 1 th P 4 ] J 7” r1n . ry o 
Te oe eee 109 P. 450... Texas, State Total for 


nal-Star ad. See p. 
this issue for correct 
hgures. 


285...Otsego County % of 
USA Potential: .005: 
Quality of Market Index: 
125 


Population: 7,092.2 


Family: 3,456 


‘ . Mark x: 64 
301 ...Decatur County No. of farket Index: 6 


Families: 1.8 
Dodge City No. of Fam- 
ilies: 3.1 


ada Potential: .253 


Province % 

390 ...Clinton County Food 
Sales: 34 (Bulk of food 
sales through general 
stores ) 


442...Hunt County Quality 
Market Index: 87 


Market Index: 66 


tential: 6.193 
Saskatchewan % 
Potential: 6.693 


Greenville Quality of 
Market Index: 108 


ada Potential : 9.322 


Were MePictuntFa 


The Kodak City 


STATION STATION STATION STATION STATION STATION 


WHEC 8B Cc D E F 


MORNING 42.0 30.4 6.4 5.3 8.8 6.0 
8:00-12:00 A.M. 

Monday through Fri. 

AFTERNOON 40.6 = 25.1 8.0 11.0 9.8 5.0 
12:00-6:00 P.M. 

Monday through Fri. 

EVENING. 343 34.0 7.2 95 12.4 ,,Station, 
6:00-10:00 P.M. till Sunset 
Sunday through Sat. Only 


v 


REPORT FOR LATEST PERIOD AVAILABLE 
BEFORE PRESS TIME—APRIL-MAY, 1948 


Authority—C. E. HOOPER, INC. 


“Station Listening Index" 


5,000 WATTS 


National Representatives 
J. P. McKinney & Son 


New York, Chicago San Francisco 


P. 480...Oregon, State Total of 
Families: 499.8; EBI per 


P. 544...Prince County % Canada 
Potential: .173; Quality 


Queens County “% Can- 


Prince Edward Island 
Canada Po- 
tential: .493; Quality 


P. 553...Manitoba % Canada Po- 


Canada 


British Columbia % Can- 


Third Quarter Sales Expansion 
Of 10 to 15% Is Anticipated 


The more optimistic sentiment with 
regard to the business outlook which 
has developed in the past month bears 
out the stand of this department, 
which contended in the midst of wide- 
ly given views that a recession was 
imminent that, instead, a rise in sales 
was imminent. 

Current ratings retlect a favorable 
swing of sentiment in SM’s Board 
of Editors, numbering over 100, with 
the consequence that such industries 
as Used Auto Sales, Baking, Banks, 
Beer, Chemicals, Anthracite Coal, 
Bituminous Coal, Education, Flour, 
Gasoline & Oil, Liquor, Luggage, 
Machine Tools, Industrial Ma- 
chinery, Meats, Musical Instruments, 
Steel & Iron, Trailers, Gas, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone Utilities, and 
Washing Machines have been given 
higher ratings. 

A decided overdemand remains for 
many lines, including Air Condition- 
ing, Air Transportation, Aircraft 
Sales, Auto Sales, Building, Electrical 
Equipment, Glass, Oil, Housing, Oil 
Burners, Paint, Printing & Publish- 
ing Equipment, Railroad Equipment, 
Refrigerators, Steel & Llron, Surgical 
Equipment, Rayon & Nylon, Tele- 
vision, Travel, and Washing Ma- 
chines. Exceptionally heavy demand 
also exists in the general oil industry 
equipment field, a great, billion-dollar 
industry which we have added to the 
list of industries to be rated regularly 
in the future. 


Start With Base Outlook 


In obtaining the sales prospect 
ratings for individual industries, the 
reader must realize that a certain 
base exists. We start with a consen- 
sus on the average expected increase 
in sales of all industry. For the third 
quarter this increase is expected to be 
10 to 15% in dollar sales over the 
third quarter of 1947. This corre- 
sponds with the average or medium 
rating, which is ®** in the table. 

The ratings for all the industries 
covered, therefore, are relative to this 
medium increase (®***). Thus, if an 
industry is rated ®****, its prospects 
are better—and ®***** greatly better 
—than a potential sales increase of 
10 to 15%. Conversely, if the indus- 
try is rated less than ®** its sales are 
expected to show less than a 10% in- 
crease, as compared with the preced- 
ing comparable period. If the rating 
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is only one star (*), the industry’s 
prospects are for a minor increase— 
or even a decrease. 

A glance over the table shows a 
number of industries with the me- 
dium, ®*** outlook rating. Examples 
are Used Cars, Baking, Cigarettes, 
Office Equipment, Paper, Coal, 
and Trucks. These industries, rated 
eke are expected to increase their 
dollar sales in the third quarter of 
1948 anywhere from 10 to 15% over 
their dollar sales for the third quarter 
ot 1947. 


Size of Industry 

For further perspective on the sig- 
nificance of these ratings, thé size of 
the industry should be noted. This 
is easily obtainable from the table in 
the column of letters, titled Relative 
Size Rating. This column assigns a 
size rating to each industry. Taking 
the examples above, Used Cars has a 
size rating of E. Since the industry 
has an annual sales volume of almost 
$2,000,000,000, the quarter’s sales 
would be about $500,000,000. Sales 
increase for the third quarter of 1948 
versus the third quarter of 1947, 
therefore could range from $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. 

Using another example, the huge 
Baking industry, doing an annual 
sales volume of about $4,000,000,000, 
has the ®*** rating. Accordingly, this 
industry in the third quarter of 1948 
could expand its sales $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 over those of the third 
quarter of 1947. This line of reason- 
ing takes one-fourth of the industry’s 
$4,000,000,000 annual sales (to ar- 
rive at the quarter’s sales) and ap- 
plies the 10 to 15% medium expected 
increase in the third quarter of 1948 
over the third quarter of 1947. 


Year's Base Differs 


Basic prospects for the next 12 
months are not so favorable as the 
basic prospects for the next quarter. 
In other words, where the third 
quarter is expected to show an over- 
all increase of 10 to 15% in sales 
over the third quarter of 1947, the 
next 12 months are expected to show 
a 5 to 10% increase overall in sales 
over the preceding 12 months. 

Thus, looking at a few examples, 
retail dollar sales of Cigarettes are 
expected to run from a 5% increase 
to a 10% increase during the next 


12 months, versus the preceding 12 
months, reflecting the ®*** rating for 
the 12-month period. The Baking 
industry and Vacuum Cleaners are 
in a similar position. But Auto Sales 
(New), Agricultural Machinery and 
Refrigerators, for example, all rated 
kkk are going to do very much 
better than the 5 to 10% rating. 

To get the true perspective, it must 
be borne in mind that the percentage 
changes in an industry’s sales and 
the amount of dollars involved are 
necessary. Thus, Clothing has the 
same rating of ®** as Luggage. But 
Clothing is running at a rate of $8,- 
000,000,000 annual sales, while lug- 
gage is running at a rate of about 
$200,000,000 sales annually. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of numbers 
of dollars involved the industries 
differ widely; however, from the 
viewpoint of the expected changes in 
sales, the percentage differences will 
run about the same. 


Ready Estimate of Sales 


Combining the Sales Prospect Rat- 
ing with the Industry Size Rating, 
the sales manager, advertising man- 
ager, merchandiser, promoter, econo- 
mist, trend-watcher and long-range 
forecaster can thus obtain a _ ready 
estimate of the dollar volumes in- 
volved of any industry. The user 
need not necessarily be greatly in- 
fluenced by the size of an industry, 
for a large industry often may have 
a poor sales outlook as compared with 
a small, virile, growing industry, re- 
sulting in the larger industry actually 
being a poorer sales prospect than the 
smaller. 


The original ratings of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales Rat- 
ings are threshed and sifted thor- 
oughly by Peter B. B. Andrews, for- 
mer Industrial Economic Advisor, 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C. The ratings are then put 
through the acid test by a Board of 
Editors numbering over 100 and in- 
cluding editors of leading magazines 
and papers, editors of statistical serv- 
ices, a wide range of economists, trade 
association statisticians, advertising 
agency research men, and industrial 
analysts, including many men who 
served on the WPB, and market re- 
search men. 


Tabulations, with explanatory 
keys, are on the following page: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(By industry sales volume) 
A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dellars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Sales 
Relative Prospect 
Size Rating for 
Rating Third 
(See Suarter 
Above (See Above 
Key) Key) 
Advertising ain D kk 


kik 
kik kk 
kkk 
kkk 


Air Conditioning 
Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales ... 
Auto Sales (New) 


Auto Sales ane kk 
Auto Tires bs * 
EE 2 ies are ie dary sano’ xk 
Banks (Revenues) xk 
Beer xk 


Building : (Heavy) 
Building (Residential) 


Candy & Chewing Gum . x 
Canned Fruits & ee * 
Cereals * 
Chemicals ............... toto tek 
Cigarettes wk 
Cigars ... xk 
Clothing (Men’ s, Women's 

& Children's) kk 
Coal Anthracite) kkk 
Coal (Bituminous) totctotck 


Cosmetics v 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines . 

Drugs & Medicines 

Education 

Electrical Equipment (Heavy) 
Electrical a (Light) 
Exports 


mmPmOAQmPrPmATNOOaPOUTONG QorvammOQaortmAnmannn 


Sales 
Prospect 
Rating for 
Next 12 
Mos. (See 

Above Key) 


kkn 
kkk 
kik 
kkk 
kkk 
xk 

* 

kkk 
xk 

x* 
kkk 


kkkk 
* 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (*®*%), 
which equals a 10-15% increase for the 3rd Qtr., 
1948, vs. the 3rd QOtr., 1947; and a 5-10% increase 
for the next 12 mos., vs. the preceding 


kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 


12 mos.) 


kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
kkk  —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
xx —Fair Relative Outlook 

* —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Sales | 
Relative Prospect | 
Size Rating for 
Rating Third 
(See Quarter | 
Above (See Above 
Key) Key) 
Machine Tools G xk 
Machinery (Agric.} E totik | 
Machinery (Ind'l.) B tthe | 
Meats ..... Cc xk | 
Medical Care Cc x* 
Metal Containers F kkkk 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) c tot | 
Motion Pictures E * | 
Musical Instruments G wkkk 
Office Equipment F tik 
Oil Burners ... G tock 
Oil (Cooking) ; G * 
Oil Industry Equipment E tht 
Paint ; E kkk 
Paper & Products c kik 
Personal Care D tik 
Photographic Supplies G tikk | 
Physicians & Dentists D | kkk | 
Plastics... F kkk 
Printing & Publishing Equip. F wkkkk 
Radios .... E * | 
Railroad Equipment D kkk | 
Railroads ... B | 
Refrigerators F kkk 
Restaurants & Bars A * | 
Rubber Products D xk 
Security Financing F kk | 
Shipbuilding G kk 
eee D * | 
Silk Textiles G * | 
Soap E kkk 
Soft Drinks E kk 
Sporting Goods F kkkhk | 
WU ME aches oh dcdoscbiene A kkkkk | 
Sugar ... E kk 
Surgical Equipment G kkk 
Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
Nylon, etc.) E kkk | 
Television G kkk 
Toothpaste & Mouthwashes G wk 
Toys & Games G kkk } 
Trailers (Auto) G toto | 
Travel & Vacations A wkkkk | 
Travel (Sea) é kkk 
Trucks ...... DB | okkk 
Utilities (Electric) Cc wk 
Utilities (Gas) é xk 
Utilities (Telegraph) G xk 
Utilities (Telephone) D xk 
Vacuum Cleaners G kkkk 
Washers (Household) G kkk 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue. 


kkk 
Farming Kk 
Flour x 
Furs _.. * 
Gasoline & Oil . toi 
Glass & Materials tot 
Groceries * 
Hardware tik 
Hotels belie! 
House Furnishings, (Floor 

Coverings, Furniture, 

Beds, etc.) c wiki 
Household Products (Misc. ) c sinkelakel 
Imports Cc kk kkk 
Instalment Financing Cc sialetolel 
Insurance Cc kk 
Jewelry & Watches E * 
Laundries F * 
Liquor (Alcoholic) Cc whkk 
Luggage G be 
JULY 1, 1948 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for July, 1948 


Retail sales in the U. S. will 
amount to $10.3 billion in July. This 
represents a decline of 5% from the 
estimated June 1948 figure, but the 
decline is entirely seasonal. Sales 
levels in July of 1948 will be run- 
ning about 10% above the corre- 
sponding levels of July 1947. 

Regionally, current sales over last 
year are well above average in the 
Great Lakes, Middle West and 
Southwest areas. Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, ‘Texas 
and Wisconsin stand out particularly 
as favored states. States markedly 
trailing the national trend include 
California, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city index materially above average, 
(for this July compared with last 
July) are: Houston 122.2, Beaumont 
121.2, South Bend 120.9, Amarillo 
120.3, Billings 118.4, Springfield, III., 
118.3, Evansville 118.1, Mobile 
117.9, Zanesville 117.9, East St. 
Louis 117.6, Gary 117.6, Spartan- 
burg 117.6, Austin 117.3, Moline- 
Rock Island-East Moline 117.2, Co- 
lumbus 116.9, Kalamazoo 116.9, 
Davenport 116.8, Fargo 116.8, 
Aberdeen 116.7. 

Nore: The cities listed below will 
account for 49.2% of total U. S. 
sales in July, 1948. 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
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sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1948 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1948 over 1947,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a well rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1948 over 1947,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100, in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure,“$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 


best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, 
studied together, will provide valu- 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of a city 
market. 


These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let- 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo-- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. The price is $1.00 
per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1947 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1948) 


City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index $ 

1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. July 

1939 1947 1947 1948 


UNITED STATES .. 311.2 110.0 100.0 10,293.00 


Alabama 

Birmingham ... 474.0 109.9 99.9 37.30 
WE tcce6s 503.7 117.9 107.2 12.19 
% Montgomery ... 441.6 110.4 100.4 10.73 
Arizona 

a 470.6 107.1 97.4 17.74 
a re 426.3 114.7 104.3 7.93 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith ... 395.2 105.1 95.5 4.90 

Little Rock ... 531.3 109.9 99.9 17.16 
California 

Berkeley ..... 300.4 106.7 97.0 8.11 

Te  gecaws 366.8 99.8 90.7 15.37 
*% Long Beach ... 527.6 110.1 100.1 35. 

Los Angeles .. 385.2 106. 97.0 237.23 

Oakland ..... 305.1 104.2 94.7 43.42 


(Continued on page 1|16) 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


The "Fourth" — fireworks. Fireworks 
—the "Fourth." No matter which 
you use, one word brings the other 
to mind. Hempstead Town and the 
Review-Star are interchangeable like 
that. With an editorial fare catering to a broad 
range of reader interests from teen-agers to 
farmers’, the Review-Star is awaited daily by a 
solidly attentive audience. In New York State's 
Fourth Market, with $5905 net income per family, 
that means a solidly responsive audience. 


Successful Hempstead Town retailers will tell you 
that sales skyrocket with a bang when they use the 
Review-Star. That's why they use this newspaper 
regularly year after year. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N., Y. 


Six days a week, 5¢ a copy e Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago ©@ St, Louis @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


Detroit © Cincinnati © Kansas City @ Atlanta 


JULY 1, 1948 


THEY GO TOGETHER 


Leading New York State's High-Spot Cities 
has long been a habit with Hempstead 
Town. In July, twenty-sixth consecutive 
month in the lead, retail sales forecast is 
220.6% above July 1939. Volume for July 
is $29,850,000. And Hempstead Town 


leads N. Y. State's major markets [over 


250,000 population) in retail sales gain 
July ‘48 over '47—with 12.1% increase. 
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RETAILERS’ ADS 
A MEDIA TIP 


All Allentown Department 
stores advertise regularly in the 
Bethlehem Globe-Times because: 
1. They know these two cities 


form one market (Pennsyl- 
vania’s third largest). 2. They 
know, too, that even though 


most distributors in this market 
area are not located in Bethle- 
hem, they have to sell Bethle- 
hem’s families in order to sell 
this busy, prosperous growing 
market. 

Take a tip from retailers—- 
sell your product in the Bethle- 
hem Globe-Times. 


It’s the only newspaper that 
covers Bethlehem and a “must” 
if you want to sell 
vania’s number 


Pennsy]- 
three market. 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, mer 


Represented nationally by De Lisser, Ine 


Phe 
“STATE WITHIN A STATE” 


} 


a 
COMPRISED OF | THE RCN 20° COUNTY 


ASHEVILLE D MARKET. 
1 \\ 


rade 

te Surveys, C4 A 

CIRCULATION 
51,5 

9-30-47 


THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


Morrie 


THE ASHEVILLE TIMES 


Even 


ASHEVILLE CHLIZEN-TIMES (Sunday) 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1948) 


City 
Index 
VS. 
VIVA } {/ 1939 
Georgic 
Continued 6 114) was sc 319.0 
ontinued trom page Pe edah ae y 
( tte Augusta ...... 325.9 
RETAIL SALES Columbus 364.5 
Macon ....... 362.1 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1948) % Savannah ..... 366.1 
City 
ce = had 5 
ndex Index ndex se 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) Hawaii 
vs. vs. vs. uly 
1939 1947 1947 1948 *% Honolulu ..... 443.5 
California (Continued) 
Idaho 
Pasadena ..... 6 105.6 96.0 15.91 ’ 
Sacramento ... 340.8 106.3 96.6 21.20 Boise .....-.- 308.0 
San Bernardino . 404.7 103.7 94.3 8.58 
San Diego .... 427.9 1049 95.4 32.18 
San Francisco . 354.6 106.2 96.5 107.01 a ‘i 
San Jose ..... 424.2 104.1 94.7 15.40 Illinois 
Santa Barbara . Le 106.2 96.5 5.52 
Stockton ..... 365.1 102.3 93.0 10.66 % Chicago ...... 293.3 
Lf o bouts . 349. 
% Moline-Roc 
Colorado island-E. 
Moline ..... 338.6 
% Colorado Springs 361.8 111.4 101.3 5.97 % Peoria ....... 316.0 
w& Denver ....... 333.4 111.3 101.2 46.68 % Rockford ..... 7.2 
% Pueblo ....... 357.5 114.2 103.8 6.40 % Springfield 350.2 
Connecticut indi 
Bridgeport 270.8 103.5 94.1 15.68 aciane 
Hartford ..... 269.9 107.3 97.5 23.05 % Evansville 410.1 
New Haven 257.9 108.1 98.3 17.72 % Fort Wayne 352.9 
Stamford ..... 339.7 109.3 99.4 7.27 SE. Catbnws nace 408.2 
Waterbury 265.3 101.2 92.0 9.10 % Indianapolis 349.9 
% South Bend ... 411.6 
*% Terre Haute 335.5 
Delaware 
Wilmington . 242.1 104.5 95.0 12.37 
ae : lowa 
District of Columbia Cedar Raids . 324.2 
: *% Davenport ° 
Washington . 240.5 106.0 96.4 76.21 & Des Moines 345.1 
* % Sioux City .... 316.8 
Florida 
Jacksonville ... 394.8 109.1 99.2 22.98 
Miami ........ 367.5 1129 1026 29.84 Kansas 
PER eccecs 346.9 100.4 91.3 7.18 } 
Pensacola ..... 373.7 104.7 95.2 4.97 we Kansas City .. 441.3 
St. Petersburg . 484.8 104.0 94.5 12.41 Topeka ...... 429.2 
VOMGR ccccces 344.6 1096 99.6 12.51 % Wichita ...... 557.1 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 
1948 


vs. 
1947 


112.2 102.0 


107.6 


97.8 


BARNES & REINECKE Sig¢ling 


is built-in sales appeal 


This is the 1948 Toastmaster Auto- 
matic Pop-Up Toaster and its pack- 
age, restyled by Barnes & Reinecke. 
Since 1937 we have helped McGraw 
Electric Company keep Toastmaster 
and its package in step with chang- 
ing public taste. 

Let us show you other samples and 
suggest how we can design new sales 
appeal and utility into your product 
and package. We help keep your 
costs... and selling prices... at a 
minimum, too. Call or write today. 


OUR I5th GREAT YEAR © STAFF OF OVER 200 


BARNES & REINECKE, INC. 
DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
234 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., Del. 6350 


$ 
( Million) 


ishxBRS 


27.94 


5.36 


23.29 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for July, 


City 
Index 
1948 
VS. 
1939 
Kentucky 
Lexington . 340.1 
# Louisville ..... 325.2 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 353.8 
* Shreveport 344.5 
Maine 
Bangor wcece 268.3 
% Lewiston-Auburn. 289.2 
Portland ..... 293. 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 309. 
Cumberland 285.9 
Massachusetts 
ieee 231.8 
Fall River 266.6 
Holyoke ..... 232.4 
= eee 296.6 
New Bedford 265.4 
Springfield .... 258.6 
Worcester ..... 229.3 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 358.3 
*& Bay City ..... 377.2 
w& Detroit ...... 394.3 
. Serer 307.1 
*% Grand Rapids .. 361.2 
ere 361.5 
* Kalamazoo - 340.3 
wk Lansing ..... 360.5 
% Muskegon ..... 416.2 
% Saginaw ..... 253.8 
Minnesota 
w& Duluth ...... 303.8 
& Minneapolis 321.7 
c's 317.0 
Mississippi 
w& Jackson ..... 472.9 


City 
Index 
1948 


vs. 
1947 


115.4 


ERSSSEE 
Wwoud\wouw 


104.9 


$ 
(Million) 


Missouri 


we Kansas City ... 


*% St. Joseph 
* St. Louis 
Springfield 


Montana 


% Billings 
% Great Falls 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


Reno 


eee 


eee 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1948) 


City 
Index 
1948 


VS. 
1939 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 


o- 265.9 


New Jersey 


Camden 


Jersey City- 
Hoboken 
Newark 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Trenton 


Elizabeth .. 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


New York 


% Albany 


% Hempstead 
Township 

% Jamestown 

New York 


Niagara Falls os 
we Rochester .. 


Schenectady 


w Syracuse .. 


* Troy 


see 


. 323.0 


City 
Index 
1948 


VS. 
1947 


116.4 


115.7 
110.3 
107.7 


118.4 
113.9 


107.5 
109.6 


102.0 


109.1 


107.3 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1948 


VS. 
1947 


i) 


~ 
REE e888 


ne 


Se Swowo 
SRSRER Nsi 
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ae 
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$ 
(Million) 


4.89 


7.05 


5.91 


12,000,000 


extra customers 
for your product 


in the 


@ send for a 


@ copy of the 
booklet 


, @ “what makes 


“ 


a 100,000 city?” 


ATLANTIC CITY MARKET 


A bonus market of 12 to 15,000,000 visitors a year 
is added to the year-round population of 103,000, 
(1948 est.) in the Atlantic City Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 
story to resident and 


To reach this MAJOR MARKET, tell your 
visitor alike through 
complete and low cost coverage of the 


the 


Press-Union Newspapers 


MORNING 
Published by PRESS-UNION PUBLISHING CO. 


EVENING 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


SUNDAY 


BY KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


SPENDING 
TOWN 


Woonsocket’s prosperous | 
citizenry believes in com- 
fortable living—and plunks | 
down coin to get it. 


socket’s grocery bills average 
19.8% higher per family than 
Rhode Island’s—59.4% higher 
than the nation’s! (Source: 
S. M. Survey). Your sales 


Food, for example. Woon- | 
story will cover this spend- 


ing town by 99.7% if you 
| buy the— 


7 Covering | 
Rhode 
island’s 
PLUS 

MARKET 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


a —_ 


THE 
PACKERS 
OF.... 


Know that 


HOLLYWOO 


is a Big, 
Separate Market... 


Retail Sales Volume 


(Trading Area—1946) 


$832,440,669 


The Packers of... 


..- and 345 other 
national advertisers 


Cover 
HOLLYWOOD 


with the 
HOLLYWOOD 


Citizen-News 


AND ADVERTISER 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


National Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


1948 


WINSTON SALEM 


York is BIGGER when 
you use The Dispatch 


The York city zone accounts 
for 59°/, of the York Metro- 
politan County Area effec- 
tive buying income and 
70°/, of its retail sales. 
County income is $254,392.- 
000; retail sales, $133,805.- 
000. 

In this rich industrial and 
agricultural area, The Dis- 
patch is widely read and re- 
spected—the family news- 
paper in 8 out of 10 city 
zone homes. The Dispatch 
“packages” Greater York for 
you. 
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NN. HIGH-SPOT CITY 


RE YNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 


NAL REPRESED 


Get Acquainted With an 
Already GREAT and 
STEADILY GROWING 

MARKET 


See the... 
“Double Feature” 
Carolinas’ Market 


(A brochure 

the Carolinas’ 
Executives 
North 


published by 


Advertising 
Association of 
and South Carolina) 


Study the Statistics contained 
in this Brochure—with your 
own Expectations of a PROF- 
ITABLE MARKET in mind. 


Direct requests for copies 
to: General Advertising 
Department 


PWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINE 


MORNING SUNDAY FVENING 


National Reprerere KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for July, 


City City 
Index Index 
1948 1948 
vs. vs. 
1939 1947 


North Carolina 


Asheville ..... 372.4 108.9 
Charlotte ..... 391.2 107.7 
PGND ccccce 359.7 100.5 
% Greensboro 421.9 115.6 
% Raleigh ...... 395.0 112.5 
% Salisbury ..... 390.9 110.6 
Winston-Salem 373.5 106.5 
North Dakota 
er 371.9 116.8 
%& Grand Forks . 364.5 114.8 
Ohio 
De seccews 255.7 106.8 
%& Canton ...... 316.5 111.4 
% Cincinnati ...... 306.1 114.6 
Ww Cleveland ..... 297.0 111.5 
% Columbus ..... 312.6 116.9 
%& Dayton ....... 313.2 113.3 
% Springfield - 244.4 115.2 
w Steubenville ... 259.1 115.7 
%& Toledo ...... 301.4 114.5 
% Warren . 301.8 115.6 
%& Youngstown 299.0 112.9 
% Zanesville ..... 319.5 117.9 
Oklahoma 
Muskogee ..... 323.8 105.7 
Oklahoma City . 321.6 104.2 
Pree 342.6 116.1 
Oregon 
Portland ..... 363.1 109.0 
| re 331.9 104.1 
Pennsylvania 
% Allentown ..... 293.7 114.6 
PE scctes 241.3 101.8 
Bethlehem 262.0 105.6 
Ce wscees 318.8 108.0 
QE. sscccease 284.7 110.9 
% Harrisburg 281.8 110.9 
% Johnstown 295.4 114.0 
Lancaster 263.7 104.8 
%& Lebanon ...... 274.3 110.0 
Norristown 280.5 107.1 
Philadelphia 279.7 108.1 
¥% Pittsburgh 272.5 113.4 
Reading ...... 275.2 109.1 
DOEER <ccces 241.1 104.7 
% Wilkes-Barre 278.8 111.8 
% Williamsport ... 277.4 110.4 
2 stcaeees 257.4 107.3 
Rhede Island 
Providence - 260.5 102.4 
% Woonsocket .... 280.9 111.2 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. duly 
1939 1947 1947 1948 
South Carolina 
Charleston 366.4 101.9 92.6 8.39 
Columbia ..... 360.2 106.4 96.7 9.40 
% Greenville ..... 387.8 112.5 102.3 7.95 
%* Spartanburg 479.5 117.6 106.9 7.00 


South Dakota 


we Aberdeen ..... 402.7 116.7 106.1 3.02 
% Sioux Falls .... 407.7 113.7 103.4 7.4 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga ... 345.0 109.0 99.1 15.18 
Knoxville .... 363.4 101.0 91.8 15.08 
% Memphis ..... 360.5 111.5 101.4 38.43 
Nashville ..... 344.3 108.2 98.4 21.76 
Texas 
we Amarillo ..... 379.3 120.3 109.4 789 
w Austin ....... 355.6 117.3 106.6 11.20 
% Beaumont ..... 370.2 121.2 110.2 8.81 
% Corpus Christi . 371.7 113.6 103.3 9.33 
te Dallas ccccces 423.8 114.6 104.2 57.63 
weEl Paso ...... 343.2 112.2 102.0 10.57 
*% Fort Worth 417.3 113.7 103.4 30.55 
% Galveston ..... 337.9 112.8 102.5 6.59 
% Houston ...... 423.78 122.2 111.1 64.67 
= Antonio .. 322.3 105.7 96.1 26.11 
pr niaecoue 330.3 106.8 97.1 6.41 
= Wichita Falls .. 354.05 115.9 105.4 6.55 
Utah 
caianwd 352.9 101.5 92.3 5.40 
a st iste City . 328.2 111.5 101.4 19.56 
Vermont 
Burlington +» 312.0 106.9 97.2 4.15 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 308.9 110.4 100.4 5.19 
¥ Newport News . 340.3 111.2 101.1 5.07 
we Norfolk ...... 362.4 113.2 102.9 18.12 
Portsmouth ... 384.6 105.2 95.6 5.00 
Richmond .... 329.2 101.4 92.2 28.05 
% Roanoke ...... 360.4 110.1 100.1 10.27 
Washington 
Semtihe cccose 407.6 109.0 99.1 66.85 
Spokane ...... 364.3 105.6 96.0 18.80 
THEE. seevece 380.4 1048 95.3 16.47 
West Virginia 
Charleston .- 293.6 108.5 98.6 10.13 
% Huntington .... 286.5 112.9 102.6 7.02 
Wheeling ..... 284.5 108.1 98.3 7.14 
Wisconsin 
we Appleton ..... 343.6 116.1 105.5 4.33 
% Green Bay .... 339.0 113.2 102.9 7.05 
we La Crosse .... 312.8 113.7 103.4 4.91 
*% Madison ...... 346.8 113.7 103.4 12.10 
Manitowoc -. 315.9 108.7 98.8 2.97 
* Milwaukee - 356.8 110.8 100.7 80.88 
Sheboygan - 311.1 105.7 96.1 4.45 
Superior ..... 290.5 1015 92.3 3.37 
Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne ..... 306.8 112.6 102.4 3.34 
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COMMENT 


THANKS TO CHARLES LUCKMAN 
of the NFSE contest among students for the best 
essay on "Selling As a Career.” 


. @S Sponsor 


TOMORROW'S SALES MANAGERS 


MONG many other worth while projects, the National 


Federation of Sales Executives has assigned to itself’ 


the task of cultivating a better understanding among young 
people of career opportunities in selling. Under the di- 
rection of Red Motley, publisher of Parade, the NFSE 
this year organized and carried through a contest in 
which young people were given a chance to compete for 
a $1,000 prize for the best essay on “Selling As a Ca- 
reer.’ Charles Luckman, able president of Lever Bros. 
became the contest sponsor. He donated the first prize 
of $1,000 and a trip to New York for the winner, and 
money prizes for the runners-up. (See page 63 for text 
of prize-winning entry.) 


SM calls for a salute for both Mr. Motley and Mr. 
Luckman not only for lending the prestige of their names 
to this enterprise, but for putting their hearts into it as 
something they rightfully consider to be of paramount 
importance to the whole field of sales management. Both 
men are, in themselves, ideal examples of the opportun- 
ities that arise out of a demonstration of superior sales 
talent. Both, today, head their companies. Both are 
proud to be called salesmen. 


U NTIL very recently, youngsters of school age had only 
meager opportunities to obtain authentic vocational 
guidance information about selling. To most of them 
“salesman” meant the man behind the counter in the 
grocery store, or the brush man who rang the doorbell. 
‘They had no access to facts about the job patterns, let us 
say, of the industrial salesman, the merchandising sales- 
man, or the man who sells intangibles. They had no 
way to gain an appreciation of the earnings opportunities 
in selling, nor of salesmanship as a springboard to man- 
agement jobs. In short, selling was doing little to sell 
itself. 


120 


No profession can survive and prosper unless it attracts 
a continuous stream of youthful, new talent. It is, there- 
fore, not only within the province of NFSE to attempt 
to achieve a closer liaison with educators and vocational 
guidance personnel, but it is a necessary, positive step in 
the direction of insuring our own individual corporations 
against a dearth of management manpower in the future. 


PICTURE OF THE SALES EXECUTIVE 


E is forty-five years old. 


Before becoming an executive he served as a salesman 
for 14 years and put in several years’ experience in the 
field of marketing outside of direct selling. In addition, 
he served an apprenticeship in one or more of the follow- 
ing fields: buying, law, office management, newspaper- 
ing, and general management. 


Most likely he attended college. In 54% of the aver- 
age cases he is a college graduate and in 72% he attended 
college. He found the following college courses to be 
most helpful: economics, psychology, public speaking, 
English, and marketing. 


His work is not specialized. He performs an average 
of 12 duties personally, supervises 9 directly, and gen- 
erally supervises an average of 10 duties. 


For this he receives a median salary of between $18,000 
and $19,000. 


This picture comes from the pilot study of sales execu- 
tives made among members of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives by Professor Brooks Smeeton, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, School of Business, Notre Dame 
University. 


T HIS typical sales executive would like to feel that he 
is a professional man, but he doesn’t become one sim- 
ply by self-designation. The Smeeton report tells of a 
study among 64 college professors who were asked, 
“What is your attitude toward the idea of selling being 
a profession?” Eight said that it is; eight that there is no 
need to call it a profession; 25 that it should be a profes- 
sion; 18 that it is not a profession, and five that it needs a 
code of ethics to be considered a profession. 


In spite of the opinions on whether or not selling is a 
profession, it is necessary to realize the requisites which 
are generally accepted as the essential elements of a pro- 
fession. These include: 


1. An organized body of knowledge. 


2. A trained personnel. 


3. Organized methods of training individuals enter- 
ing the profession. 


4. An established and accepted code of ethics. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


American’s Airconomy Plan is based on an en- 
tirely new concept for the application of air 
transportation to the complete business opera- 
tion. By coordinating air shipping, air travel 
and air mail, it provides an integrated program 


for widening your profit margin, reducing your 


SHIP BY AIR 


TRAVEL BY AIR 


Regular use of air transportation by 
traveling personnel not only 
about large savings in valuable man- 
hours, but also increases the efficiency 
and productiveness of salesmen, repre- 
sentatives and executives. The radius of 


Day-in. day-out use of American's Air- 
freight service offers many unique ad- 
vantages to shipper and consignee alike. 
It’s the key to faster. more efficient and 
more economical distribution—with new 
profits made possible by the inherent 
speed of air transportation. 


brings 


personal contacts is extended. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD AN EARTHBOUND BUSINESS! 


Check what American’s Airconomy Plan can do for you: 


O Quickens turnover—with smaller inventories 0 Permits productive personnel to cover more 
O Averts disastrous mark-downs—reduces seasonal ground 
risks C Increases personal contacts 
O Makes re-orders easy—keeps field stocks fresh O Saves precious man-hours 
O Helps open new markets, expand old ones 0 Shortens order -to- delivery -to-payment period 


O Cuts warehouse costs—reduces losses in transit 0 Gets field instructions out faster 


O Speeds up distribution, frees more capital O Streamlines end-of-month bookkeeping 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


MANAGEMENT 


AIRCONOMY PLAN 


costs and expanding the scope of your business. 
It is management’s greatest opportunity in many 
decades to make a comprehensive revision of 
transportation and communication policies — 
through the full realization of the possibilities 
and benefits of modern air transportation. 
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MAIL BY AIR 


Sending bills and all correspondence by 
air mail speeds paper work and in- 
creases the rate of capital turnover. You 
receive orders . your 
product is delivered earlier . . . billings 
..and payments come 


days sooner .. 
are made sooner . 
in faster. 


AIR MAIL THIS REQUEST TODAY | 


1 
| 
American Airlines, Inc., Department D, | 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y | 
GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIRCONOMY | 
PLAN and the possibility of cutting costs and | 
raising profits. We would like to talk with your 
sales engineers and find out how your plan ap- | 
plies to our business. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NAME OF FIRM 
NAME OF INDIVIDUAL 


ADDRESS 


In Chicago theres an easier way...with results the same day 


*®2e~0e@082908220200880893829888088888888 & 


Department stores invest more of their 


to reach Chicago women promotion budgets in the Tribune than in all other 


Chicago papers combined. To get greater 


do as retal lers do - returns from your advertising in Chicago, build 


your plans around the Chicago Tribune. 


use the Chicago Tribune Rates per line per 100,000 circulation are 


among the lowest in America. 


